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Eunice V. Pike 


Mazatec Sexual Impurity 
and Bible Reading 


The point has repeatedly been made that the hearing of the gospel is 
filtered through presuppositions created by cultural ideas, experience, and 
world view. Sometimes this distortion in the reception of the message 
can result in complete misunderstanding. Occasionally the missionary has 
no idea of the interference involved. The following account is the story 
of a slowly awakening consciousness which came to Miss Pike in her 
work among the Mazatecs, an awareness of the set of assumptions which 
governed people’s ideas about the Bible. It also discusses efforts to teach 
in such a way that the communication difficulty is overcome. 


Spirits and Ceremonial Cleanliness 


Over a period of years I have gradually 
become aware of the fact that Mazatecs 
consider sexual relations to be offensive 
to “God” and in fact to any spirit. If 
they have not had intercourse for a time, 
they are said to be “clean,” otherwise 
they are “sinful.” For fear of being 
punished by the spirits, the Mazatecs try 
to be ceremonially clean whenever they 
come in contact with them. 

When contacting “Christ” by means 
of the sacred mushroom,! they are sup- 
posed to refrain from intercourse about 





1See Eunice Pike and Florence Cowan, 
“Mushroom Ritual vs. Christianity,” PRAc- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 4 (July- 
August 1959), pp. 145-150. 





Eunice V. Pike is a missionary of the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, with many 
years of experience among the Mazatecs 
of southern Mexico. She is one of the 
translators of the Mazatec New Testa- 
ment. Miss Pike was co-author of “Mush- 
room Ritual vs. Christianity,” which 


appeared in the July-August (1959) issue 
of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
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four days both before and after the 
mushroom ceremony. If they do not, it 
is said that the mushroom may make 
them crazy. 

The same restriction is applied to 
witchcraft which they use to contact evil 
spirits, trying to pay them to harm 
another human being, or to stop harming 
some member of the family. If they are 
not “clean” when they use witchcraft, 
the spirits will punish them, perhaps by 
making them crazy, or perhaps by killing 
their children. 

Parents must abstain for forty days 
whenever there has been a death in the 
family. If they do not, one of the chil- 
dren may die. During a whooping cough 
or measles epidemic, when one child dies, 
and then another, the neighbors gossip 
about the parents, saying, “They killed 
them by not remaining clean.” To the 
Mazatec spirit world there is no dif- 
ference between adultery and the sexual 
relations within marriage; they are equally 
“sinful.” 

To many Mazatecs the sun is God, 
and although he is a “good” god he also 
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punishes for sexual relations. Specifically, 
if a man has prostate trouble, the people 
say it was because, sometime in his life, 
he had intercourse outdoors, that is, in 
the presence of the sun. 


One Mazatec was reported to have 
studied a book called The Prayers of 
James. I was told that this book teaches 
a person how to steal. He can go through 
a door without opening it; he can walk 
into a room and steal without people 
seeing him. Later the man became “crazy.” 
His relatives and people of his vicinity 
decided that he must not have been 
“clean”” when he studied the book, and 
for that reason he had gone crazy. 


Cleanliness and the Reading 
of the Scriptures 


When I tried to interest Mazatecs in 
reading the Bible, I told them that it 
is the Word of God. When they did 
not respond, I thought they were not 
convinced. Now I suspect that sometimes 
they do not respond because they are 
convinced and have applied to the Scrip- 
tures the same restrictions that they apply 
to the mushroom, witchcraft, or a book 
of magic.” Specifically, they are afraid to 
read Scripture unless they are “clean.” 


They say that the Scriptures are xcon!, 
a difficult word to translate into English. 
When applied to a flood, or a strong 


2For similar ideas of “ritual purity” see 
Edward Norbeck, “Pollution and Taboos in 
Contemporary Japan,” Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, Vol. 8 (1952), pp. 269-285. 
He says that at the present time menstruation, 
childbirth, and death are the major sources 
causing ceremonial impurity. Avoidance of 
Shinto deities at such times is still practiced in 
some rural communities. In former times sexual 
intercourse was another cause of ceremonial 
impurity. 
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wind, it seems to carry the meaning of 
‘dangerous’ or ‘awesome.’ When applied 
to medicine, it means that caution must be 
used, and that if it is taken unwisely it 
might be harmful. I once thought of 
xcon! as ‘holy’ when applied to a cross 
or a saint. Now, however, I would trans- 
late it with the more inclusive term of 
‘powerful’ and point out that the power 
may be either good or bad. 

It was the weight of a number of 
incidents that began to lead me to the 
conclusion that Mazatecs are afraid of 
the Bible. For example, a man who was 
a town leader was eager to hear the 
gospel. He came and asked us to teach 
him. He prayed, asking the Lord to 
forgive his sins and to bless his family, 
but although he was educated and capable 
of reading the Scriptures, he would never 
read them for himself. When I persisted, 
urging that he read at home, he objected 
with, “People say that we will go crazy 
if we read God’s Word.” 


A young fellow who had been reading 
Scripture told me that he was considering 
marriage. He wanted to know if he could 
go on reading or if he must stop. 

A widow, now a Christian, said, “I 
used to be a sinner, but gradually I’m 
becoming clean.” When I questioned her, 
she explained that when her husband had 
been living she was sinful, but since his 
death she was gradually becoming clean. 

I suspect that the statement, “We are 
all sinners,” in some contexts would mean, 
“None of us are virgins.” Or, looking 
at it from the other direction, one of the 
Mazatec terms for ‘virgin’ is cho‘ta‘tsje* 
which translated literally means ‘clean 
person.” 


3 Lorna Gibson, who has been working with 
the Pame Indians of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
says that they make no distinction between 
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In order to learn more fully whether 
or not Mazatecs believed that they must 
be “clean” in order to read Scripture, I 
asked a Christian widow, “Why are 
people afraid to read God’s Word?” She 
answered, “Probably they are not clean. 
But I was never afraid — not even when 
my husband was living.” 

I asked a Christian mother with three 
young children the meaning of cjoa‘fi*- 
tson’ntjai2 ‘thing-destroy-behalf-of,’ which 
is the word people use when several 
children in one family die. Her answer 
was vehement, “That’s a bad word. Don’t 
ever say it again!” I persisted — although 
I was careful not to tell her what I 
suspected about the word. I asked, “Is 
it really bad? I thought it had something 
to do with funerals.” She was my friend 





adultery and marriage relations. That is, both 
are regarded as sinful. She backed up her 
statement with these illustrations: (1) A young 
man wanting to do what was right, but also 
wanting to marry, asked with concern, “Is it 
a great sin for a man to take a wife?” (2) A 
Pame speaking of a recently married girl said 
of her, “She’s a sinner now; she’s married.” 
(3) The Pame expression for “virgin” when 
translated literally means “womancstill-holy.” 

Mary Shaw, working with the Achi Indians 
of Guatemala, says that one man said to her, 
“I'd like to become a Christian, but if I did 
I'd have to stop living with my wife, wouldn't 
I?” 

Esther Matteson, working with the Piro of 
Peru, tells of the time she and her translation 
helper first went over Heb. 13: 4. He was 
amazed and thrilled, and he questioned her to 
be sure that he had understood the meaning 
of “Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed 
undefiled; but whoremongers and adulterers 
God will judge.” Then he got up from the 
translation table and literally rushed out to 
call the men of the village together and tell 
them the good news. His wife had a meeting 
with the women, and they were told. They had 
all known that adultery was wrong, but that 


marriage relations were not sinful was good 


news indeed. 
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and she wanted to help, so hesitatingly 
she told me, “It’s what...and:.. [she 
named a husband and wife] did. That’s 
why... was born.” Then again she was 
vehement. “It’s a bad word. I don’t be- 
lieve it. People just say so. I’ve followed 
Jesus since I was a little girl, so I don’t 
know what they are talking about.” 


But all the time she was talking, she 
kept putting in a little grammatical 
particle that indicates the speaker’s doubt 
about what she was saying. She didn’t 
really know that she was telling the truth 
and anybody who felt that strongly would 
probably like to know. So I said softly, 
“I don’t believe it either.” Then I made 
a bargain with her. “I'll tell you what 
God’s Word says, if you'll tell me what 
the old people say.” So I told her that 
there is a difference in God's sight be- 
tween adultery and the marriage bed. 


That was what her conscience had been 
telling her, but she had had no assurance. 
Then she kept her half of the bargain. 
She told me that the old folks say that 
if people use witchcraft while not “clean” 
some member of the family may die. 
Their term for that type of death was 
the word she had objected to. She was 
relieved to find out that the Bible does 
not consider the marriage bed sinful. 


Her reaction gave me the courage to 
talk to another young married woman, 
who had been my informant about ten 
years ago. She had loved the Mazatec 
hymns. She had learned to read Mazatec 
Scripture fluently and she did so with 
interest. She had led in prayer, and I 
considered her to be genuinely Christian. 
There was a young fellow in the same 
town who was also interested in the 
gospel. He too sang hymns and read Scrip- 
ture. They married and I was delighted. 
“The first Christian family!” I thought. 
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But they stopped reading Scripture. They 
stopped growing spiritually. I urged to 
no avail. They were still my friends, and 
as time passed they sent their children 
to me to be taught about the Lord. 
The wife still sang hymns; in fact she 
could sing about sixty of them in Mazatec 
and half that number in Spanish. Why 
had she stopped reading Scripture? 


I began to suspect that I knew the 
answer. So one day I told her, “Some 
people say that it’s xcon! to read God's 
Word when a man and wife are living 
together. That is not so.” I told her 
about Adam and Eve, and that Noah 
was told to replenish the earth. “God 
doesn’t object to you and your husband 
living together, and it pleases him when 
we study his Word.” She listened very 
quietly. No comment. 


Two days later her eight-year-old son 
came running down. “Mother wants to 
know when you are coming up to study.” 
So I went up. Her face was shining with 
joy. She picked up the New Testament 
(she enjoys trying Spanish). She had 
found the Lord’s Prayer and she was 
delighted. She had also been reading the 
Gospel of John in Mazatec. That was 
the first time in ten years that I had 
seen evidence of either her or her husband 
reading the Bible for themselves. 


There was another young wife, mother 
of two children, who sent her children to 
study, and she herself wanted to be taught. 
One day she brought money with which 
to buy a hymn book, but before she 
bought it she asked with hesitation, “Is 
this book xcon!? Can I read it every day? 
Are there days when I should not read 
it?” By that time I knew the reason for 
her hesitation, so I answered, “This book 
will not hurt you. I am the youngest of 
eight children. My father read the Bible 
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every day and yet none of us died in 
childhood. God likes to have us read his 
Word.” She bought a hymn book and 
later came back to buy all the Scripture 
that is in print in Mazatec. 


By that time I was ready to understand 
strangers when they delicately asked 
about “cleanliness” and “sin.” One day 
as I entered a Mazatec market with books 
for sale, a man stopped me and asked, 
“Do you have a book that tells us how 
to get forgiveness for sin?” I started to 
pull out the First Epistle of John but he 
stopped me. “I can’t read; just tell me.” 
I thought that he was probably talking 
about the “sin” of uncleanliness — they 
are seldom concerned about any other 
sin — but I answered for sin in general. 
“We pray to the Lord” (I made sure 
that he knew what God I was talking 
about) “and tell him that we are sinners 
and ask him to forgive us.” 


The man suspected that I was talking 
about sin in general and he was not 
satisfied. He wanted to be sure that it 
applied to that one specific sin. So he 
explained, “I am a man and I have a 
wife. Can I be forgiven the sin of living 
with my wife?” Now I should have 
explained that living with one’s wife is 
not sin, but I was embarrassed to talk 
about such things in the middle of a 
market, so I said simply, “Yes.” But he 
wanted to be sure that he understood, 
so he said, “I can have lots of women, 
and all I have to do is say, ‘I’m a sinner, 
please forgive me,’ and he will.” Middle 
of the market or not, I couldn’t let that 
pass, so I differentiated between adultery 
and the marriage bed. I was surprised 
and grateful to notice that the people 
who gathered around were listening as 
though they wanted to know the answer, 
and not even one made a crude remark. 
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Conclusion 


The task of getting such a message 
out to all Mazatecs seemed so great that 
I did not want to believe the evidence. 
I decided to check with some of the 
Christian men. At my request, my col- 
league Julian Lloret questioned the young 
man who had helped George Cowan in 
the translation of the New Testament and 
who is also the one who heads up the tiny 
group of Christians in the biggest Mazatec 
town. This young man confirmed the 
fact that Mazatecs consider the Scriptures 
to be “powerful” and that they are afraid 
to read them unless “clean.” He was sur- 
prised, however, that we needed to ask 
because, according to him, people make 
that objection “all the time’ when we are 
selling Scripture in the market. Lloret 
asked if the restriction applied to man 
and wife, or only to extra-marital rela- 
tions. The reply was that it applied 
also to man and wife— “but we don’t 
believe that, do we?” Even he wanted to 
be assured that God does not object to 
sexual relations in marriage. 

We wanted to be very sure of our 
conclusions, so Lloret asked another young 
man who had left the tribe about ten 
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years previously. He agreed with our 
data, and as a mature Christian he went 
on to give us some advice. “You must 
tell them that the Bible is different. They 
don’t have to be clean to read the Bible. 
It’s the Bible that cleans!” 


That was a good suggestion and we 
have been looking for other answers in 
the Bible. There is Ruth 4:11 in which 
the people say of Ruth, “The Lord make 
the woman .. . like Rachel and like Leah.” 
In 1 Sam. 1:10, 11 Hannah prayed for 
a child and the Lord answered her prayer. 
In Joshua 1:8 the people are told to 
read the Bible every day. In 1 Cor. 7:5 
a couple is told not to refuse each other 
unless it be my mutual consent. In 2 
Sam. 11 and 12, by means of the example 
of David with Bathsheba, we are taught 
the difference in God’s sight between 
adultery and marriage relations. 

The Scripture is explicit in Heb. 13: 4, 
but until our eyes were opened to the 
Mazatecs’ confusion, we did not know 
enough to apply it. Now that we have 
a clearer understanding of the Mazatec 
fears and beliefs we hope that the dis- 
tribution of Scripture and the growth of 
the church will go ahead faster. 





Did you receive six issues of PA during 1959? 


Reports have reached us from various sub- 
scribers that they did not receive all the issues 
of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY during the year 
1959. That is distressing. We are anxious to 
have every subscriber receive and read every 
single number of our magazine. 

You should have received six numbers during 
1959. If you did not receive all of them, please 





write to us at once and let us know exactly 
which numbers you missed. As long as our 
supply of extra copies holds out, missing num- 
bers will be replaced on a first-come first-served 
basis. 

Address all correspondence concerning sub- 
scriptions to: PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Box 
307, Tarrytown, N. Y., U.S. A. 





John Beekman 


Cultural Extensions 


in the Chol Church 


A consecrated missionary desiring to identify himself with the people with 
whom he works may nevertheless make suggestions or comments which 
reveal his lack of understanding. His cultural background finds expression 
at inopportune occasions. Showing pictures of cars, airplanes, or bridges 
to the local people, or explaining new weapons of warfare or the moon 
satellites unconsciously gives him an attitude of superiority. Unfortunately, 
this unconscious attitude causes blind spots in his appreciation of a different 
culture. Certain elements of the culture which are different from his own 
culture may be legitimate ways of accomplishing common goals, but they 
may at first blush appeal to the missionary as in need of change or substi- 
tution. In many cases it may be best to accept these different ways and 
permit them to become a part of the expression or form of Christianity 
On the other hand, the missionary may associate certain forms of his own 
religious practice so closely with true faith or with evangelical zeal that 
these forms are unconsciously imposed upon believers of a different culture 
as essential elements of Christianity. Recognizing social and thought pat- 
terns will do much toward avoiding the introduction of ideas which conflict 
with features of the culture. It will do much toward making one aware 
of those features of a culture which deserve extension into the framework 


of the church. 


THE following examples as observed 
among the Chols of Mexico will serve to 
illustrate that extension of features al- 
ready present in the culture, with the 
necessary modifications and reinterpreta- 
tions, is sometimes preferable to substitu- 





John Beekman is a member of the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, working 
among the Chol Indians of southern 
Mexico. He is one of the translators of 
the Chol New Testament. More recently 
he has been serving also as Director of 
the Guatemala branch of the organiza- 
tion. This article follows “Minimizing 
Religious Syncretism among the Chols,” 
which appeared in PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 6 (Nov.- 
Dec. 1959). 


tion, inhibition, or disregard of these 
features. 


Public Prayer 


The followers of the traditional religion 
of the Chols who assemble in the Catholic 
church to recite their prayers do so at 
the same time that others are praying. 
No attempt is made to do this in unison, 
nor is it considered desirable that only 
one pray at a time. The converts from 
this group carry over this practice in a 
modified form; i.e. sometimes as many as 
two or three may be praying publicly 
at one time. Since the Indians do not 
ordinarily speak loudly enough so that 
all can follow their prayer in a large 
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group anyhow, it soon became evident 
that two or three praying at one time 
in a large building actually helped make 
it possible for all to hear and follow some 
prayer to which they could respond with 
an intelligent “Amen.” This custom 
prevails in many of the Chol churches, 
in spite of an effort made by one national 
pastor to eliminate the practice, feeling 
that it was “more Pentecostal than Presby- 
terian.”? 


Fiestas 


The followers of the traditional religion 
observe several fiestas throughout the year. 
This is indicative of their feeling that 
religious needs are to be met on a social 
level rather than individually. It was felt 
wise to encourage and properly channel 
this fiesta consciousness among the con- 
verts. One visiting missionary gave a 
substantial gift to help small groups so 
that they could invite delegates from other 
villages to celebrate with them. The Easter 
celebration (which is dealt with in a 
previous article)? and the Christmas fiesta 
are the two main observances which have 
needed little encouragement from outside. 
A harvest fiesta has been gaining ac- 
ceptance among the churches. An im- 
portant feature of this observance is the 
tithing of the farmers’ harvest of corn. 
One church has at this writing a treasury 
of 64,000 ears of corn. This offering 
serves three purposes, It is given to 
widows or families who because of illness 
have not been able to attend to their 


1 This is not intended to reflect critically on 
the national pastors who have been consecrated 
servants of the gospel, but it does indicate that 
they, too, are in need of some anthropological 
orientation. 

2 John Beekman, “Minimizing Religious Syn- 
cretism among the Chols,” PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 1959), 
pp. 241-250. 
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fields. It serves as a reserve for distribu- 
tion or sale in years of poor crops. It is 
sold in town when the prices are high 
and the proceeds put in the church 
treasury. 

Another fiesta has been gaining wide 
attention and should soon become general 
among the believers. The converts call 
it a “consolation fiesta.” When a family 
suffers the loss of one of its members 
through death, they and some of their 
relatives prepare food for the visitors. At 
first only close friends visited the home. 
More recently as many as possible of 
the community of converts not only visit 
the home of the bereaved family but 
leave with them a small gift. One family 
received close to 1,000 pesos as an offering 
of consolation. 


Church Bells 


Two out of the twenty-eight Chol 
congregations use a conventional bell to 
call the people together. One of these 
groups, which had the bell for twelve 
years, began using it after a Spanish- 
speaking convert ridiculed some of the 
younger leaders. However, the function 
of the bell in the religious experience of 
some of the older people had not been 
forgotten. The form of the bell and its 
function were so merged in their thinking 
that objections were raised and the bell 
was transferred to the school. The bell 
is still rung by the followers of the tra- 
ditional religion to cause the spirit of a 


3The Baptist groups among the Mazahua 
Indians of central Mexico have a similar prac- 
tice: The first large bag of corn that is 
harvested is given to the church, plus one 
bag out of every ten thereafter. The corn 
thus collected is later purchased from the 
church as needed by the members of the com- 
munity themselves, as well as being made 
available in part for needy families in the 


community. [W.L.W.] 
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deceased person to ascend into heaven 
and for other religious purposes. Since 
no hour is set for their Sunday prayers 
there has been no need to use the bell 
to call an assembly. 


In calling a neighbor in the morning 
to accompany him on the trail, the Chol 
whistles. To call the converts together 
for a service, a whistle is used. Some 
might feel that the traditional bell is 
more suggestive of worship than a shrill 
whistle reminding the American mission- 
ary of the quitting hour. However, here 
is a legitimate culture extension. 


‘Service’: a Linguistic Extension 


The following is an example of the 
influence of previous linguistic experience 
upon the new practices connected with 
evangelical Christianity. The Spanish 
word servicio ‘service’ was first heard by 
the Indians when they were required to 
donate a few days’ work on some public 
project. All able-bodied men were com- 
pelled by the civil authorities of the 
municipal town to ‘do service’ several 
days per year. Only the old men were 
exempt. As the number of converts mul- 
tiplied among the Indians, this word 
servicio, with its primary meaning to 
them of ‘donated labor,” was borrowed 
from the Spanish-speaking church to refer 
to the church services. It is used alternate- 
ly with the phrase ‘God’s work’ and 
refers not only to attendance at the 
church but to any witnessing or evan- 
gelizing that one may do. One of the 
preacher boys made the following parallel: 
“We do servicio in the town because the 
town president compels us with threaten- 
ing words. We do servicio for Christ 
because the Holy Spirit compels us by 
filling our hearts with love.” It is inter- 
esting to note that the older men, with 
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but one exception, do not go on evan- 
gelistic trips. It may be that being exempt 
from town service they feel exempt also 
from the more active phase of church 
service. This is a case of what may be 
called cultural extension on the linguistic 
level. The experience connected with 
servicio in town was extended to refer 
to servicio for Christ. 


Election of Leaders 


In electing town officers the men stand 
around chatting and discussing who will 
fill these offices. The outgoing officers as 
well as the ex-officers from previous years 
propose candidates. Without any voting 
the opinions and comments crystallize and 
the individuals are elected to their re- 
spective offices by common consent. No 
hands are raised. No oral expression is 
asked to determine how many are for 
or against a candidate. This method has 
also been used in choosing church officers. 
The prestige of the method used in the 
Spanish town has replaced this system in 
recent elections to civil offices. It is ex- 
pected that this same factor will eventual- 
ly eliminate this method in the election 
of church officers as well. However, when 
the new method is adopted by the free 
choice of the Indians, it can then be 
assumed that they are ready for the 
change. 


Self-Government 


Previous to 1946 most of the Chol 
Indian villages were administered by a 
Spanish-speaking person, who, upon ap- 
pointment by the civil authorities in a 
nearby municipal town, took up residence 
in the Indian village for the tenure of 
his office. Because of this pattern of a 
Spanish-speaking appointee for the civil 
leadership of the town, it may be granted 
that it would also be legitimate to place 
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the leadership of the community of con- 
verts in the hands of a Spanish-speaking 
church leader. At any rate, this was 
somewhat the procedure followed, in that 
a pastor along with his consistory was 
appointed to oversee a church, administer 
the sacraments, and hear disciplinary cases. 
Since it was impossible for either the 
pastor or any member of his consistory 
to take up residence in the Indian vil- 
lages, and since they could seldom make 
more than two visits a year, their contribu- 
tion to the community of converts was 
very limited. 

Regardless of the validity of this cul- 
tural parallelism, it would seem logical 
to make the shift to local Indian leader- 
ship in the church at least by the time 
the civil authorities saw the advisability 
and necessity of shifting civil leadership 
in Indian communities from Spanish- 
speaking appointees to local Indian se- 
lectees. In fact, however, more than a 
decade passed before this move was made 
in the church organization. During this 
time the latent abilities of the natural 
leaders lay dormant so far as the exercise 
of discipline was concerned. When some 
leader would suggest a solution to a 
problem with public opinion on his side, 
the dissatisfied party found an_inter- 
preter to explain his side to the distant 
Spanish-speaking pastor, who frequently 
reversed the decision. As a result the 
Indian converts have developed a higher 
respect for the local civil authorities than 
for the church authorities and prefer to 
present their problems to them rather 
than to church leaders. 


In 1950 two Chol Indians were elected 
to form part of the Spanish-speaking 
consistory in the distant village of Ya- 
jalon. In 1955 the first Indian consistory 
was formed in Tumbala. About mid- 
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1958 two new groups of elders were 
ordained. They were authorized to exer- 
cise discipline in the church up to, but 
not including, suspension. Administration 
of the sacraments remains the exclusive 
duty of the Spanish-speaking pastor until 
such time as there is an ordained Indian 
pastor. These men have gained respect 
partly by virtue of their office, but even 
more because they form a group con- 
sisting of men from various villages who 
can preach and teach. However, most of 
the disputes and problems which arise 
are still settled by the civil leaders. Ridi- 
cule and gossip, which are considered as 
bad as theft among the Chols, are still 
thought of as civil matters even though 
both parties are members of the church. 
Adultery, however, which is usually sub- 
ject to heavy fines for both parties when 
resolved by the civil authorities, is taken 
to the church. Thus the minutes of the 
newly founded church consistories are a 
series of problems relating to marital 
infidelity. 

Since the Spanish-speaking civil au- 
thorities were successful in entrusting 
Indian leaders with the complete admin- 
istration of the village affairs, including 
among other officers an agent (mayor), 
judge, police, and secretary to record vital 
Statistics, it seems probable that self- 
government could profitably have been 
granted to the Indian converts soon after 
the Indians were given authority in civil 
matters. While it is easy to see at this 
point that a more timely extension of 
this responsibility to the church would 
have assured the church of a more vital 
contribution to the moral life of the 
community, it is more difficult to indicate 
how this could have been effected. It 
seems to the writer that where an at- 
tempt is made to integrate two or more 
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distinct cultural groups into one presby- 
tery, the missionaries on the field must 
assume the responsibility of giving cross- 
cultural orientation so that there can be 
a greater appreciation of the Indian by 
the Spanish speaker and vice versa. 


The presbytery responsible for the Chol 
field; consisting chiefly of Spanish-speak- 
ing leaders, approved in 1958 the forma- 
tion of an Indian body known as the 
Institute of Coordination.4 This body is 
a gathering of the three consistories or 
groups of Indian elders who at present 
are responsible for the more than 5,000 
Chol converts. They discuss their mutual 
problems and plans, and the lively ex- 
change of opinions contributes toward a 
more coordinated and harmonious work. 
They, along with the Spanish-speaking 
pastor assigned to the Chol field, may 
make suggestions to the presbytery con- 
cerning the formation of other groups of 
elders. For example, the Indian delegates 
who attended the last presbytery meeting 
suggested that two more consistories or 
groups of elders be formed. Since the 
field is quite extensive geographically, 
each meeting of the body of elders would 
involve several of the men in four to 
eight hours’ walk. To meet on a pre- 
arranged date often meant walking this 
long distance in stormy weather with 
colds and fevers the result. However, it 
did not seem feasible to the presbytery 
to organize additional churches because 
of the heavy responsibility which the few 
ordained men already have. While this 
action was a disappointment to the Indian 
elders, the approval and the formation of 





4See page 61 of William L. Wonderly, 
“Social Anthropology, Christian Missions, and 
the Indians of Latin America,” PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 2 (March-April 
1959). 
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the Institute of Coordination was a most 
commendable step. It provides an official 
channel of expression representative of 
the deliberated: opinion of the Indian 
elders who are responsible for the whole 
Chol field. Practically speaking, this was 
non-existent previously. 

Relative to our theme of cultural ex- 
tensions is a discussion on discipline which 
took place during the Institute of Co- 
ordination in January 1959. Two groups 
of Chol elders were placing those who fell 
into adultery on a period of six months’ 
probation. During this time those on 
probation were required to sit in the back 
of the church and not permitted to sing, 
pray, or give an offering. The other 
group of Chol elders, who have been in 
closer contact with and more directly 
under the influence of the Spanish-speak- 
ing church, took exception to this type 
of discipline. They considered it sufficient 
to admonish, receive a confession, and 
forgive the individual. The two groups of 
elders defended their method of discipline 
by pointing out the following factors: 
(1) The dissenting group of elders was 
formed several years before the other 
two, so that while discipline was being 
administered by them the other areas 
were, for all practical purposes, without 
any disciplinary restraints. (2) A verbal 
admonition followed by words of sorrow 
is easy and is less likely to represent true 
repentance than the acceptance and com- 
pletion of the more severe discipline. 
(3) The more stringent discipline has in 
practice stopped the gossiping mouths of 
the followers of the traditional religion 
who have heretofore said that the converts 
commit the same sins with impunity. The 
conclusion of the discussion was that 
each group of elders. should continue 
locally with the method they consider to 
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be most effective to maintain the purity 
of the church. 


' From a previous comment in this paper 
one may see wherein the above mentioned 
action of the two groups of elders in 
cases of adultery is a cultural extension 
of the action taken by the civil authorities. 
Usually the Indian civil authorities levy 
a higher fine on the parties involved in 
adultery than of those guilty of other 
types of crime. One fellow who attempted 
to seduce a girl was fined 200 pesos. It 
is seldom that the Indian authorities in 
a community dismiss a sex offense with 
merely a warning; in fact, the author 
knows of no instance where such offenses 
have not involved the payment of some 
fine. Following the argument from cul- 
tural extensions it would seem not only 
legitimate but imperative that the Indian 
church administer a more severe type of 
discipline to those who are involved in 
this type of sin. 


Imitative Magic and 
Pedagogical Approach 


Sermons based on Old Testament types 
are of help to many listeners. However, 
the author still carries traces of a deep- 
seated prejudice against those which are 
not specifically. explained in the New 
Testament. Before coming to the mission 
field he was inclined to categorize all 
sermons of this sort as being extremely 
imaginative. This prejudice had to be 
overcome in working among the Chol 
Indians. All kinds of types and com- 
parisons were included in the Old Testa- 
ment Bible stories because this seems to 
be the basic pattern of Chol thought. The 
examples of imitative magic which follow 
have been collected over a period of years 
and reveal a certain pattern of thought 
which has been extended in some degree 
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to the presentation of the Christian mes- 
sage in terms of types, parables, and other 
kinds of comparisons. 

(1) Pregnant women who carry a bad 
odor which often lasts even after the 
child has been born are said to have eaten 
rotten eggs at some time during their 
pregnancy. 

(2) A certain part of a chicken’s 
stomach is called ‘its coldness.’ If this 
part is eaten it will cause one to become 
very chilly. 

(3) If one eats the foot of a turkey 
when he is small, he will not be able to 
dance any better than a turkey when he 
becomes the leader of the religious cer- 
emonies. 

(4) If one eats sugar cane when it 
is a bit black he will have much trouble 
with tooth decay. 

(5) When the rivers are high, the 
white foam that collects in certain spots 
along the banks is scooped off the top 
and drunk to cure or prevent tuberculosis, 
which is known as ‘the white cough.’ 

(6) If a long machete is used to cut 
the umbilical cord of a boy, he will grow 
to use a machete well. If the umbilical 
cord is cut long he will be long-winded. 
If too long then he will grow up to be 
an adulterer. When the cord sloughs off, 
it is tied at the top of the house or in 
the top of a tree, This assures that the 
boy will be able to climb agilely and 
fearlessly. A baby born with two or three 
kinks in the umbilical cord will become 
very wealthy. The Chol men used to 
wear a red cloth sash into which they 
tied their money. Two or three kinks of 
the umbilical cord were compared to the 
two or three ties in the belt indicating 
much money. 

(7) The trees known as wap, ac’te’, 
and bayal produce a white fruit. Any- 
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one who eats this when young will age 
quickly and his hair will turn white. 

(8) The fruit of a tree called tuc’ has 
a hairy blossom which is very curly. Boys 
who eat this fruit will have only curly- 
headed daughters who will all die early 
in childhood. 

(9) If a young girl puts an empty 
gourd upon her head like a hat, her 
children will be born without hair. 

(10) When shelling corn for seeding 
purposes, any grains that drop on the 
ground must be picked up quickly before 
the chickens or pigs eat them. If the pigs 
or chickens eat any of the corn the re- 
mainder of the seed will be eaten by 
birds after it has been planted. 

(11) The cobs from which seed has 
been shelled are hung inside the house 
and not burned till the new corn crop 
is in ear. If these cobs are burned sooner 
the growing corn will be burned by the 
sun and die. 


(12) A certain ulcer found in the scalp 
of children is shaped like a miniature ant 
hill. To cure this growth, ant eggs are 
dug up and boiled in water and then 
applied hot to the sore. This is supposed 
to kill the ants inside that are making 
their hill. 


Related to the pattern of thought which 
the foregoing examples reveal, it has been 
found that types, parables, and all kinds 
of non-metaphorical comparisons are the 
best pedagogical vehicles of teaching. One 
of the ‘preacher boys’ has already spoken 
at least four times on the parable of the 
sower to the same congregation. The 
types and comparisons included in the 
Old Testament Bible stories are used with 
high frequency in witnessing on the trails 
or in visiting new villages. The author 
would like to feel that the following 
adaptation of imitative magic contributed 
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to the practice of boiling drinking water 
by some in the village of Amado Nervo: 
Bubbled water (boiled) prevents bubbles 
in one’s stool (diarrhea). At any rate, 
the preparation of didactic materials and 
all preaching or teaching should take full 
advantage of this cultural feature. 


Community Spirit 


While the purchase of individual plots 
of land by some of the Indians and the 
emergence of a prestige social class based 
on possessions are two factors encourag- 
ing individualism, for the most part the 
Chols do things together. They build 
houses, schools, roads, bridges, churches, 
and airstrips cooperatively. They have a 
system called ‘exchange of hands’ where- 
by work in their corn fields and coffee 
plantations is done on a cooperative basis. 
To finish a job quickly, others are invited 
to help. These in turn have the privilege 
of inviting and expecting help when they 
desire it. Families plant certain plots of 
land in corn, rice, and coffee on a co 
operative basis. The land is owned by 
the community on a share and share 
alike basis. The school teacher is supported 
by the community. This community spirit 
has automatically extended itself into the 
church community. For example, a con- 
vert who could not harvest his corn 
because of illness.was helped by men of 
the church. They harvested, carried, and 
stacked it in his house. 


There are areas of the church life, 
however, where the missionary can over- 
look or ignore this feature of the culture. 
An example is seen in the matter of 
remuneration for Indians who may be- 
come licensed or ordained. Experience 
among the Chols would seem to indicate 
that their community spirit can success- 
fully be extended for the support of men 
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who may serve the community of converts 
as teachers or preachers. Back in 1952 
men from Amado Nervo and La Cueva 
left their homes on a temporary basis to 
teach in the villages of Carranza, Tor- 
tuguera, Bascan, and La Lucha. These 
men received no help other than that 
given to them by the community that 
requested their services. This help con- 
sisted of the provision of a home, food, 
and firewood. They were given time off 
to attend to their coffee groves which 
were a source of cash for their clothing 
needs. The readers in these villages owe 
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their literacy to these men who served 
them from one to two years. In view 
of this, it would seem hardly necessary 
to consider outside support for men who 
will be serving the church on a more or 
less full time basis. However, due to 
various factors, money from outside 
sources is at present partially supporting 
an Indian lay worker. This has somewhat 
adversely affected voluntary evangelism 
but does not cancel out the basic com- 
munity spirit and the advisability of 
capitalizing upon it in its every applica- 
tion to the life of the church. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


National Defense Education Act and Language Training 


Of interest to many readers of PRAC- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY will be some of 
the provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act passed by the United 
States Congress, and the ways in which 
the act is being implemented by the 
United States Office of Education. The 
act should give a very substantial boost 
to the study of European, Asian, and 
African languages in the U.S.A. 


Title VI, entitled “Language Develop- 
ment,” provides in Part A for Centers 
of Research and Studies, while Part B 
authorizes Language Institutes. The Lan- 
guage and Area Centers represent a long- 
range program with contracts awarded on 
a fund-matching basis to institutions which 
already had programs in the priority lan- 
guages, Language Institutes, on the other 
hand, are designed to train teachers in 
the commonly taught languages and are 
fully subsidized by the government. 


Nineteen centers for the critical lan- 
guages of first priority and for a second 
group of second priority were established 
in various institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. The University of 
California (Berkeley), Chicago, Harvard, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania received 
funds for two centers each. One center 
has been established in each of the follow- 
ing: Columbia, Howard, Kansas, New 
York, Princeton, Stanford, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Yale. Top priority lan- 
guages to be taught in these institutions 
are Arabic, Chinese, Hindi-Urdu, Japa- 
nese, Portuguese, and Russian. The second 
group of languages includes Bengali, 
Burmese, Finnish, Gujerati, modern He- 
brew, Hungarian, Indonesian-Malay, 
Khalkha (Mongolian), Korean, Marathi, 
Persian, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Singha- 
lese, Swahili, Tamil, Telugu, Thai, Ti- 
betan, Turkish, Ural-Altaic languages, 
Vietnamese and Yoruba. 
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Steel Axes for 






Stone-Age Australians 


A distinguished anthropologist has analyzed the effect of the adoption of 
steel axes and related Western phenomena by a primitive and remote 
Australian tribe. One of the major sources for the innovations was mis- 
sionary activity in the area. Because of the function of axes in Yir Yoront 
culture the innovation caused far-ranging and deeply disturbing reactions. 
The case may seem extreme in this day when there are few remaining 
groups with as little Western contact as the Yir Yoront had known, but 


far-reaching effects accompany 





Like other Australian aboriginals, the 
Yir Yoront group which lives at the 
mouth of the Coleman River on the west 
coast of Cape York Peninsula originally 
had no knowledge of metals. Technolog- 
ically their culture was of the old stone 
age or paleolithic type. They supported 
themselves by hunting and fishing, and 
obtained vegetables and other materials 
from the bush by simple gathering tech- 
niques. Their only domesticated animal 
was the dog; they had no cultivated plants 
of any kind. Unlike some other aboriginal 
groups, however, the Yir Yoront did have 
polished stone axes hafted in short han- 
dles which were most important in their 
economy. 

Towards the end of the 19th century 
metal tools and other European artifacts 





J. Lauriston Sharp is Chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology at Cornell University. The field 
work on which this study is based was 
supported by the Australian National 
Research Council through the award of 
a Fellowship to the author in 1933-35. 
The article is reprinted from Human 
Organization, Vol. 11, No. 2 (Summer, 
1952), by permission of the editors and 
the author. 
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the missionary and his gospel everywhere. 





began to filter into the Yir Yoront terri- 
tory. The flow increased with the gradual 
expansion of the white frontier outward 
from southern and eastern Queensland. 
Of all the items of Western technology 
thus made available, the hatchet, or short- 
handled steel axe, was the most acceptable 
to and the most highly valued by all 
aboriginals. 


In the mid 1930's an American anthro- 
pologist lived alone in the bush among 
the Yir Yoront for thirteen months with- 
out seeing another white man. The Yir 
Yoront were thus still relatively isolated 
and continued to live an essentially inde- 
pendent economic existence, supporting 
themselves entirely by means of their old 
stone age techniques. Yet their polished 
stone axes were disappearing fast and 
being replaced by steel axes which came 
to them in considerable numbers, directly 
or indirectly, from various European 
sources to the south. 


What changes in the life of the Yir 
Yoront still living under aboriginal con- 
ditions in the Australian bush could be 
expected as a result of their increasing 
possession and use of the steel axe? 


STEEL AXES. FOR STONE-AGE AUSTRALIANS 


The Course of Events 


Events leading up to the introduction 
of the steel axe among the Yir Yoront 
begin with the advent of the second 
known group of Europeans to reach the 
shores of the Australian continent. In 
1623 a Dutch expedition landed on the 
coast where the Yir Yoront now live.! 
In 1935 the Yir Yoront were still using 
the few cultural items recorded in the 
Dutch log for the aboriginals they en- 
countered. To this cultural inventory the 
Dutch added beads and pieces of iron 
which they offered in an effort to attract 
the frightened “Indians.” Among these 
natives metal and beads have disappeared, 
together with any memory of this first 
encounter with whites. 

The next recorded contact in this area 
was in 1864. Here there is more positive 
assurance that the natives concerned were 
the immediate ancestors of the Yir Yoront 
community. These aboriginals had the 
temerity to attack a party of cattle men 
who were driving a small herd from 
southern Queensland through the length 
of the then unknown Cape York Penin- 
sula to a newly established government 
station at the northern tip.2 Known as 
the “Battle of the Mitchell River,” this 
was one of the rare instances in which 
Australian aboriginals stood up to Euro- 
pean gunfire for any length of time. A 
diary kept by the cattle men records 
that “...10 carbines poured volley after 
volley into them from all directions, kill- 
ing and wounding with every shot with 
very little return, nearly all their spears 


1An account of this expedition from Am- 
boina is given in R. Logan Jack, Northmost 
Australia (2 vols.), London, 1921, Vol. 1, 
pp. 18-57. 


2R. Logan Jack, op. cit., pp. 298-335. 


having already been expended. ... About 
30 being killed, the leader thought it 
prudent to hold his hand, and let the 
rest escape. Many more must have been 
wounded and probably drowned, for 59 
rounds were counted as discharged.” The 
European party was in the Yir Yoront 
area for three days; they then disappeared 
over the horizon to the north and never 
returned. In the almost three-year long 
anthropological investigation conducted 
some seventy years later—éin all the 
material of hundreds of free association 
interviews, in texts of hundreds of dreams 
and myths, in genealogies, and eventually 
in hundreds of answers to direct and in- 
direct questioning on just this particular 
matter — there was nothing that could be 
interpreted as a reference to this shocking 
contact with Europeans. 


The aboriginal -accounts of their first 
remembered contact with whites begin in 


about 1900 with references to persons 
known to have had sporadic but lethal 
encounters with them. From that time on 
whites continued to remain on the south- 
ern periphery of Yir Yoront territory. 
With the establishment of cattle stations 
(ranches) to the south, cattle men made 
occasional excursions among the “wild 
black-fellows” in order to inspect the 
country and abduct natives to be trained 
as cattle boys and “house girls.” At least 
one such expedition reached the Coleman 
River where a number of Yir Yoront 
men and women were shot for no apparent 
reason, 


About this time the government was 
persuaded to sponsor the establishment 
of three mission stations along the 700- 
mile western coast of the peninsula in an 
attempt to help regulate the treatment of 
natives. To further this purpose a strip 
of coastal territory was set aside as an 
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aboriginal reserve and closed to further 
white settlement. 


In 1915, an Anglican mission station 
was established near the mouth of the 
Mitchell River, about a three-day march 
from the heart of the Yir Yoront country. 
Some Yir Yoront refused to have any- 
thing to do with the mission, others 
visited it occasionally, while only a few 
eventually settled more or less permanent- 
ly in one of the three “villages” established 
at the mission. 


Thus the majority of the Yir Yoront 
continued to live their old self-supporting 
life in the bush, protected until 1942 
by the government reserve and the inter- 
vening mission from the cruder realities 
of the encroaching new order from the 
south. To the east was poor, uninhabited 
country. To the north were other bush 
tribes extending on along the coast to 
the distant Archer River Presbyterian 
mission with which the Yir Yoront had 
no contact. Westward was the shallow 
Gulf of Carpentaria on which the natives 
saw only a mission lugger making its 
infrequent dry season trips to the Mitchell 
River. In this protected environment for 
over a generation the Yir Yoront were 
able to recuperate from shocks received 
at the hands of civilized society. During 
the 1930's their raiding and fighting, their 
trading and stealing of women, their 
evisceration and two- or three-years care 
of their dead, and their totemic ceremonies 
continued, apparently uninhibited by 
Western influence. In 1931 they killed 
a European who wandered into their 
territory from the east, but the investigat- 
ing police never approached the group 
whose members were responsible for the 
act. 


As a direct result of the work of the 
Mitchell River mission, all Yir Yoront 
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received a great many more Western 
artifacts of all kinds than ever before. As 
part of their plan for raising native living 
standards, the missionaries made it pos- 
sible for aboriginals living at the mission 
to earn some Western goods, many of 
which were then given or traded to 
natives still living under bush conditions; 
they also handed out certain useful articles 
gratis to both mission and bush aboriginals. 
They prevented guns, liquor, and damag- 
ing narcotics, as well as decimating 
diseases, from reaching the tribes of this 
area, while encouraging the introduction 
of goods they considered “improving.” 
As has been noted, no item of Western 
technology available, with the possible 
exception of trade tobacco, was in greater 
demand among all groups of aboriginals 
than the short-handled steel axe. The 
mission always kept a good supply of 
these axes in stock; at Christmas parties 
or other mission festivals they were given 
away to mission or visiting aboriginals 
indiscriminately and in considerable num- 
bers. In addition, some steel axes as well 
as other European goods were still traded 
in to the Yir Yoront by natives in contact 
with cattle stations in the south. Indeed, 
steel axes had probably come to the Yir 
Yoront through established lines of abo- 
riginal trade long before any regular 
contact with whites had occurred. 


Relevant Factors 


If we concentrate our attention on 
Yir Yoront behavior centering about the 
original stone axe (rather than on the 
axe —the object — itself) as a cultural 
trait or item of cultural equipment, we 
should get some conception of the role 
this implement played in aboriginal cul- 
ture. This, in turn, should enable us to 
foresee with considerable accuracy some 
of the results stemming from the displace- 
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ment of the stone axe by the steel axe. 


The production of a stone axe required 
a number of simple technological skills. 
With the various details of the axe well 
in mind, adult men could set about 
producing it (a task not considered ap- 
propriate for women or children). First 
of all a man had to know the location 
and properties of several natural resources 
found in his immediate environment: 
pliable wood for a handle. which could 
be doubled or bent over the axe head 
and bound tightly; bark, which could be 
rolled into cord for the binding; and gum, 
to fix the stone head in the haft. These 
materials had to be correctly gathered, 
stored, prepared, cut to size and applied 
or manipulated. They were in plentiful 
supply, and could be taken from any- 
one’s property without special permission. 
Postponing consideration of the stone 
head, the axe could be made by any nor- 
mal man who had a simple knowledge of 
nature and of the technological skills 
involved, together with fire (for heating 
the gum), and a few simple cutting tools 
— perhaps the sharp shells of plentiful 
bivalves. 


The use of the stone axe as a piece of 
capital equipment used in producing other 
goods indicates its very great importance 
to the subsistence economy of the abo- 
riginal. Anyone — man, woman, or child 
— could use the axe; indeed, it was used 
primarily by women, for theirs was the 
task of obtaining sufficient wood to keep 
the family campfire burning all day, for 
cooking or other purposes, and all night 
against mosquitoes and cold (for in July 
winter temperature might drop below 40 
degrees). In a normal lifetime a woman 
would use the axe to cut or knock down 
literally tons of firewood. The axe was 
also used to make other tools or weapons, 
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and a variety of material equipment 
required by the aboriginal in his daily 
life. The stone axe was essential in the 
construction of the wet season domed 
huts which keep out some: rain and some 
insects; of platforms which provide dry 
storage; of shelters which give shade in 
the dry summer when days are bright 
and hot. In hunting and fishing and in 
gathering vegetable or animal food, the 
axe was also a necessary tool, and in this 
tropical culture, where preservatives or 
other means of storage are lacking, the 
natives spend more time obtaining food 
than in any other occupation — except 
sleeping. In only two instances was the 
use of the stone axe strictly limited to 
adult men: for gathering wild honey, the 
most prized food known to the Yir 
Yoront; and for making the secret para- 
phernalia for ceremonies. From this brief 
listing of some of the activities involving 
the use of the axe, it is easy to understand 
why there was at least one stone axe in 
every camp, in every hunting or fighting 
party, and in every group out on a 
“walk-about” in the bush. 

The stone axe was also prominent in 
interpersonal relations. Yir Yoront men 
were dependent upon interpersonal rela- 
tions for their stone axe heads, since the 
flat, geologically recent, alluvial country 
over which they range provides no suit- 
able stone for this purpose. The stone 
they used came from quarries 400 miles 
to the south, reaching the Yir Yoront 
through long lines of male trading part- 
ners. Some of these chains terminated 
with the Yir Yoront men, others extended 
on farther north to other groups, using 
Yir Yoront men as links. Almost every 
older adult man had one or more regular 
trading partners, some to the north and 
some to the south. He provided his partner 
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or partners in the south with surplus 
spears, particularly fighting spears tipped 
with the barbed spines of sting ray which 
snap into vicious fragments when they 
penetrate human flesh. For a dozen such 
spears, some of which he may have 
obtained from a partner to the north, 
he would receive one stone axe head. 
Studies have shown that the sting ray 
barb spears increased in value as they 
moved south and farther from the sea. 
One hundred and fifty miles south of 
Yir Yoront one such spear may be ex- 
changed for one stone axe head. Although 
actual investigations could not be made, 
it was presumed that farther south, nearer 
the quarries, one sting ray barb spear 
would bring several stone axe heads. 
Apparently people who acted as links 
in the middle of the chain and who made 
neither spears nor axe heads would receive 
a certain number of each as a middleman’s 
profit. 


Thus trading relations, which may 
extend the individual’s personal relation- 
ships beyond that of his own group, 
were associated with spears and axes, 
two of the most important items in a 
man’s equipment. Finally, most of the 
exchanges took place during the dry 
season, at the time of the great aboriginal 
celebrations centering about initiation rites 
or other totemic ceremonials which at- 
tracted hundreds and were the occasion 
for much exciting activity in addition to 
trading. 

Returning to the Yir Yoront, we find 
that adult men kept their axes in camp 
with their other equipment, or carried 
them when traveling. Thus a woman or 
child who wanted to use an axe—as 
might frequently happen during the day 
—had to get one from a man, use it 
promptly, and return it in good condition, 
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While a man might speak of “my axe,” 
a woman or child could not. 


This necessary and constant borrowing 
of axes from older men by women and 
children was in accordance with regular 
patterns of kinship behavior. A woman 
would expect to use her husband’s axe 
unless he himself was using it; if unmar- 
ried, or if her husband was absent, a 
woman would go first to her older brother 
or to her father. Only in extraordinary 
circumstances would she seek a stone axe 
from other male kin. A girl, a boy, or 
a young man would look to a father or 
an older brother to provide an axe for 
their use. Older men, too, would follow 
similar rules if they had to borrow an 
axe, 


It will be noted that all of these social 
relationships in which the stone axe had 
a place are pair relationships and that 
the use of the axe helped to define and 
maintain their character and the roles of 
the two individual participants. Every 
active relationship among the Yir Yoront 
involved a definite and accepted status 
of superordination or subordination. A 
person could have no dealings with 
another on exactly equal terms. The 
nearest approach to equality was between 
brothers, although the older was always 
superordinate to the younger. Since the 
exchange of goods in a trading relation- 
ship involved a mutual reciprocity, trad- 
ing partners usually stood in a brotherly 
type of relationship, although one was 
always classified as older than the other 
and would have some advantage in case 
of dispute. It can be seen that repeated 
and widespread conduct centering around 
the use of the axe helped to generalize 
and standardize these sex, age, and kin- 
ship roles both in their normal benevolent 
and exceptional malevolent aspects, 
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The status of any individual Yir Yo- 
ront was determined not only by sex, 
age, and extended kin relationships, but 
also by membership in one of two dozen 
patrilineal totemic clans into which the 
entire community was divided. Each clan 
had literally hundreds of totems, from 
one or two of which the clan derived its 
name, and the clan members their personal 
names. These totems included natural 
species or phenomena such as the sun, 
stars, and daybreak, as well as cultural 
“species”: imagined ghosts, rainbow ser- 
pents, heroic ancestors; such eternal cul- 
tural verities as fires, spears, huts; and 
such human activities, conditions, or 
attributes as eating, vomiting, swimming, 
fighting, babies and corpses, milk and 
blood, lips and loins. While individual 
members of such totemic classes or species 
might disappear or be destroyed, the 
class itself was obviously ever-present and 
indestructible. The totems, therefore, lent 
permanence and stability to the clans, 
to the groupings of human individuals 
who generation after generation were 
each associated with a set of totems which 
distinguished one clan from another. 


The stone axe was one of the most 
important of the many totems of the 
Sunlit Cloud Iguana clan. The names 
of many members of this clan referred 
to the axe itself, to activities in which 


3The best, although highly concentrated, 
summaries of totemism among the Yir Yoront 
and the other tribes of north Queensland will 
be found in R. Lauriston Sharp, “Tribes and 
Totemism in Northeast Australia,” Oceania, 
Vol. 8, 1939, pp. 254-275 and 439-461 (es- 
pecially pp. 268-275); also “Notes on North- 
east Australian Totemism,” in Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Vol. 20, Studies in the Anthro- 
pology of Oceania and Asia, Cambridge, 1943, 
pp. 66-71. 
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the axe played a vital part, or to the 
clan’s mythical ancestors with whom the 
axe was prominently associated. When 
it was necessary to represent the stone 
axe in totemic ceremonies, only men of 
this clan exhibited it or pantomimed its 
use. In secular life, the axe could be 
made by any man and used by all; but 
in the sacred realm of the totems it 
belonged exclusively to the Sunlit Cloud 
Iguana people. 


Supporting those aspects of cultural 
behavior which we have called technology 
and conduct, is a third area of culture 
which includes ideas, sentiments, and 
values. These are most difficult to deal 
with, for they are latent and covert, and 
even unconscious, and must be deduced 
from overt actions and language or other 
communicating behavior. In this aspect 
of the culture lies the significance of the 
stone axe to the Yir Yoront and to their 
cultural way of life. 


The stone axe was an important 
symbol of masculinity among the Yir 
Yoront (just as pants or pipes are to us). 
By a complicated set of ideas the axe 
was defined as “belonging” to males, and 
everyone in the society (except untrained 
infants) accepted these ideas, Similarly 
spears, spear throwers, and fire-making 
sticks were owned only by men and were 
also symbols of masculinity. But the 
masculine values represented by the stone 
axe were constantly being impressed on 
all members of society by the fact that 
females borrowed axes but not other 
masculine artifacts. Thus the axe stood 
for an important theme of Yir Yoront 
culture: the superiority and rightful 
dominance of the male, and the greater 
value of his concerns and of all things 
associated with him. As the axe also had 
to be borrowed by the younger people 
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it represented the prestige of age, another 
important theme running through Yir 
Yoront behavior. 


To understand the Yir Yoront culture 
it is necessary to be aware of a system 
of ideas which may be called their totemic 
ideology. A fundamental belief of the 
aboriginal divided time into two great 
epochs: (1) a distant and sacred period 
at the beginning of the world when the 
earth was peopled by mildly marvelous 
ancestral beings or culture heroes who are 
in a special sense the forebears of the 
clans; and (2) a period when the old was 
succeeded by a new order which includes 
the present. Originally there was no 
anticipation of another era supplanting 
the present. The future would simply be 
an eternal continuation and reproduction 
of the present which itself had remained 
unchanged since the epochal revolution 
of ancestral times. 


The important thing to note is that 
the aboriginal believed that the present 
world, as a natural and cultural environ- 
ment, was and should be simply a detailed 
reproduction of the world of the ances- 
tors. He believed that the entire universe 
“is now as it was in the beginning” when 
it was established and left by the ances- 
tors. The ordinary cultural life of the 
ancestors became the daily life of the 
Yir Yoront camps, and the extraordinary 
life of the ancestors remained extant in 
the recurring symbolic pantomimes and 
paraphernalia found only in the most 
sacred atmosphere of the totemic rites. 


Such beliefs, accordingly, oponed the 
way for ideas of what should be (be- 
cause it supposedly was) to influence 
or help determine what actually is. A 
man called Dog-chases-iguana-up-a-tree- 
and-barks-at-him-all-night had that and 
other names because he believed his 
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ancestral alter ego had also had them; 
he was a member of the Sunlit Cloud 
Iguana clan because his ancestor was; he 
was associated with particular countries 
and totems of this same ancestor; during 
an initiation he played the role of a dog 
and symbolically attacked and killed 
certain members of other clans because 
his ancestor (conveniently either anthro- 
pomorphic or kynomorphic) really did 
the same to the ancestral alter egos of 
these men; and he would avoid his 
mother-in-law, joke with a mother’s 
distant brother, and make spears in a 
certain way because his and other people's 
ancestors did these things. His behavior 
in these specific ways was outlined, and 
to that extent determined for him, by a 
set of ideas concerning the past and the 
relation of the present to the past. 


But when we are informed that Dog- 
chases-etc. had two wives from the Spear 
Black Duck clan and one from the Native 
Companion clan, one of them being blind, 
that he had four children with such and 
such names, that he had a broken wrist 
and was left handed, all because his 
ancestor had exactly these same attributes, 
then we know (though he apparently 
didn’t) that the present has influenced 
the past, that the mythical world has been 
somewhat adjusted to meet the exigencies 
and accidents of the inescapably real 
present. 


There was thus in Yir Yoront ideology 
a nice balance in which the mythical was 
adjusted in part to the real world, the 
real world in part to the ideal pre-existing 
mythical world, the adjustments occurring 
to maintain a fundamental tenet of native 
faith that the present must be a mirror 
of the past. Thus the stone axe in all 
its aspects, uses, and associations was 
integrated into the context of Yir Yoront 
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technology and conduct because a myth, 
a set of ideas, had put it there. 


The Outcome 


The introduction of the steel axe in- 
discriminately and in large numbers into 
the Yir Yoront technology occurred simul- 
taneously with many other changes. It 
is therefore impossible to separate all the 
results of this single innovation, Neverthe- 
less, a number of specific effects of the 
change from stone to steel axes may be 
noted, and the steel axe may be used as 
an epitome of the increasing quantity of 
European goods and implements received 
by the aboriginals and of their general 
influence on the native culture. The use 
of the steel axe to illustrate such influences 
would seem to be justified. It was one 
of the first European artifacts to be 
adopted for regular use by the Yir Yo- 
ront, and whether made of stone or steel, 
the axe was clearly one of the most 
important items of cultural equipment 
they possessed. 

The shift from stone to steel axes 
provided no major technological dif- 
ficulties. While the aboriginals themselves 
could not manufacture steel axe heads, a 
steady supply from outside continued; 
broken wooden handles could easily be 
replaced from bush timbers with abo- 
riginal tools. Among the Yir Yoront the 
new axe was never used to the extent 
it was on mission or cattle stations (for 
carpentry work, pounding tent pegs, as 
a hammer, and so on); indeed, it had so 
few more uses than the stone axe that 
its practical effect on the native standard 
of living was negligible. It did some 
jobs better, and could be used longer 
without breakage. These factors were 
sufficient to make it of value to the 
native. The white man believed that a 
shift from steel to stone axe on his part 
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would be a definite regression. He was 
convinced that his axe was much more 
efficient, that its use would save time, 
and that it therefore represented technical 
“progress” towards goals which he had set 
up for the native. But this assumption was 
hardly borne out in aboriginal practice. 
Any leisure time the Yir Yoront might 
gain by using steel axes or other Western 
tools was not invested in “improving the 
conditions of life,” nor, certainly, in de- 
veloping aesthetic activities, but in sleep 
—an art they had mastered thoroughly. 

Previously, a man in need of an axe 
would acquire a stone axe head through 
regular trading partners from whom he 
knew what to expect, and was then 
dependent solely upon a known and 
adequate natural environment, and _ his 
own skills or easily acquired techniques. 
A man wanting a steel axe, however, 
was in no such self-reliant position. If 
he attended a mission festival when steel 
axes were handed out as gifts, he might 
receive one either by chance or by hap- 
pening to impress upon the mission staff 
that he was one of the “better” bush 
aboriginals (the missionaries’ definition of 
“better” being quite different from that 
of his bush fellows). Or, again almost 
by pure chance, he might get some brief 
job in connection with the mission which 
would enable him to earn a steel axe. 
In either case, for older men a preference 
for the steel axe helped change the situa- 
tion from one of self-reliance to one of 
dependence, and a shift in behavior from 
well-structured or defined situations in 
technology or conduct to ill-defined situa- 
tions in conduct alone. Among the men, 
the older ones whose earlier experience or 
knowledge of the white man’s harshness 
made them suspicious were particularly 
careful to avoid having relations with 
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the mission, and thus excluded themselves 
from acquiring steel axes from that source. 





Ineother aspects of conduct or social 
relations, the steel axe was even more 
significantly at the root of psychological 
stress among the Yir Yoront. This was 
the result of new factors which the mis- 
sionary considered beneficial: the simple 
numerical increase in axes per capita as 
a result of mission distribution, and dis- 
tribution directly to younger men, women, 
and even children. By winning the favor 
of the mission staff, a woman might be 
given a steel axe which was clearly in- 
tended to be hers, thus creating a situa- 
tion quite different from the previous 
custom which necessitated her borrowing 
an axe from a male relative. As a result 
a woman would refer to the axe as 
“mine,” a possessive form she was never 
able to use of the stone axe. In the same 
fashion, young men or even boys also 
obtained steel axes directly from the 
mission, with the result that older men 
no longer had a complete monopoly of 
all the axes in the bush community. All 
this led to a revolutionary confusion of 
sex, age, and kinship roles, with a major 
gain in independence and loss of sub- 
ordination on the part of those who 
now owned steel axes when they had 
previously been unable to possess stone 
axes. 


The trading partner relationship was 
also affected by the new situation. A Yir 
Yoront might have a trading partner in 
a tribe to the south whom he defined as 
a younger brother and over whom he 
would therefore have some authority. But 
if the partner were in contact with the 
mission or had other access to steel axes, 
his subordination obviously decreased. 
Among other things, this took some of 
the excitement away from the dry season 
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fiesta-like tribal gatherings centering 
around initiations. These had traditionally 
been the climactic annual occasions for 
exchanges between trading partners, when 
a man might seek to acquire a whole 
year’s supply of stone axe heads. Now 
he might find himself prostituting his 
wife to almost total strangers in return 
for steel axes or other white man’s goods. 
With trading partnership weakened, there 
was less reason to attend the ceremonies, 
and less fun for those who did. 

Not only did an increase in steel axes 
and their distribution to women change 
the character of the relations between 
individuals (the paired relationships that 
have been noted), but a previously rare 
type of relationship was created in the 
Yir Yoront’s conduct towards whites. In 
the aboriginal society there were few 
occasions outside of the immediate family 
when an individual would initiate action 
to several other people at once, In any 
average group, in accordance with the 
kinship system, while a person might be 
superordinate to several people to whom 
he could suggest or command action, he 
was also subordinate to several others 
with whom such behavior would be taboo. 
There was thus no over-all chieftainship 
or authoritarian leadership of any kind. 
Such complicated operations as grass- 
burning animal drives or totemic cer- 
emonies could be carried out smoothly 
because each person was aware of his role. 


On both mission and cattle stations, 
however, the whites imposed their concep- 
tion of leadership roles upon the aborigi- 
nals, consisting of one person in a con- 
trolling relationship with a subordinate 
group. Aboriginals called together to 
receive gifts, including axes, at a mission 
Christmas party found themselves facing 
one or two whites who sought to control 
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their behavior for the occasion, who 
disregarded the age, sex, and kinship 
variables of which the aboriginals were 
so conscious, and who considered them 
all at one subordinate level. The white 
also sought to impose similar patterns on 
work parties. (However, if he placed an 
aboriginal in charge of a mixed group of 
post-hole diggers, for example, half of 
the group, those subordinate to the “boss,” 
would work while the other half, who 
were superordinate to him, would sleep.) 
For the aboriginal, the steel axe and other 
European goods came to symbolize this 
new and uncomfortable form of social 
organization, the leader-group relation- 
ship. 

The most disturbing effects of the steel 
axe, operating in conjunction with other 
elements also being introduced from the 
white man’s several sub-cultures, de- 
veloped in the realm of traditional ideas, 
sentiments, and values. These were un- 
dermined at a rapidly mounting rate, 
with no new conceptions being defined 
to replace them. The result was the erec- 
tion of a mental and moral void which 
foreshadowed the collapse and destruc- 
tion of all Yir Yoront culture, if not, 
indeed, the extinction of the biological 
group itself, 

From what has been said it should be 
clear how changes in overt behavior, in 
technology and conduct, weakened the 
values inherent in a reliance on nature, 
in the prestige of masculinity and of age, 
and in the various kinship relations. A 
scene was set in which a wife, or a young 
son whose initiation may not yet have 
been completed, need no longer defer 
to the husband or father who, in turn, 
became confused and insecure as he was 
forced to borrow a steel axe from them. 
For the woman and boy the steel axe 


helped establish a new degree of freedom 
which they accepted readily as an escape 
from the unconscious stress of the old 
patterns — but they, too, were left con- 
fused and insecure. Ownership became 
less well defined with the result that 
stealing and trespassing were introduced 
into technology and conduct. Some of 
the excitement surrounding the great 
ceremonies evaporated and they lost their 
previous gaiety and interest. Indeed, life 
itself became less interesting, although 
this did not lead the Yir Yoront to 
discover suicide, a concept foreign to 
them. 


The whole process may be specifically 
illustrated in terms of a totemic system, 
which also illustrates the significant role 
played by a system of ideas, in this case 
a totemic ideology, in the breakdown of 
a culture. 


In the first place, under pre-European 
aboriginal conditions where the native 
culture has become adjusted to a rela- 
tively stable environment, few, if any, 
unheard of or catastrophic crises can 
occur. It is clear, therefore, that the 
totemic system serves very effectively in 
inhibiting radical cultural changes. The 
close system of totemic ideas, explaining 
and categorizing a well-known universe 
as it was fixed at the beginning of time, 
presents a considerable obstacle to the 
adoption of new or the dropping of old 
culture traits. The obstacle is not insur- 
mountable and the system allows for the 
minor variations which occur in the norms 
of daily life. But the inception of major 
changes cannot easily take place. 

Among the bush Yir Yoront the only 
means of water transport is a light wood 
log to which they cling in their constant 
swimming of rivers, salt creeks, and tidal 
inlets, These natives know that tribes 45 
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miles further north have’a bark canoe. 
They know these northern tribes can thus 
fish from midstream or out at sea, instead 
of clinging to the river banks and beaches, 
that they can cross coastal waters infested 
with crocodiles, sharks, sting rays, and 
Portuguese men-of-war without danger. 
They know the materials of which the 
canoe is made exist in their own environ- 
ment. But they also know, as they say, 
that they do not have canoes because 
their own mythical ancestors did not have 
them. They assume that the canoe was 
part of the ancestral universe of the 
northern tribes. For them, then, the adop- 
tion of the canoe would not be simply 
a matter of learning a number of new 
behavioral skills for its manufacture and 
use. The adoption would require a much 
more difficult procedure; the acceptance 
by the entire society of a myth, either 
locally developed or borrowed, to explain 
the presence of the canoe, to associate 
it with some one or more of the several 
hundred mythical ancestors (and how 
decide which?), and thus establish it as 
an accepted totem of one of the clans 
ready to be used by the whole com- 
munity. The Yir Yoront have not made 
this adjustment, and in this case we can 
only say that for the time being at least, 
ideas have won out over very real 
pressures for technological change. In the 
elaborateness and explicitness of the 
totemic ideologies we seem to have one 
explanation for the notorious stability of 
Australian cultures under aboriginal con- 
ditions, an explanation which gives due 
weight to the importance of ideas in 
determining human behavior. 


At a later stage of the contact situa- 
tion, as has been indicated, phenomena 
unaccounted for by the totemic ideological 
system begin to appear with regularity 
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and frequency and remain within the 
range of native experience. Accordingly, 
they cannot be ignored (as the “Battle 
of the Mitchell” was apparently ignored), 
and there is an attempt to assimilate them 
and account for them along the lines of 
principles inherent in the ideology. The 
bush Yir Yoront of the mid-thirties 
represent this stage of the acculturation 
process. Still trying to maintain their 
aboriginal definition of the situation, they 
accept European artifacts and behavior 
patterns, but fit them into their totemic 
system, assigning them to various clans 
on a par with original totems, There is 
an attempt to have the myth-making 
process keep up with these cultural 
changes so that the idea system can 
continue to support the rest of the cul- 
ture. But analysis of overt behavior, of 
dreams, and of some of the new myths 
indicates that this arrangement is not 
entirely satisfactory, that the native clings 
to his totemic system with intellectual 
loyalty (lacking any substitute ideology), 
but that associated sentiments and values 
are weakened. His attitudes towards his 
own and towards European culture are 
found to be highly ambivalent. 


All ghosts are totems of the Heads-to- 
the-East Corpse clan, are thought of as 
white, and are of course closely associated 
with death. The white man, too, is closely 
associated with death, and hé and all 
things pertaining to him are naturally 
assigned to the Corpse clan as totems. 
The steel axe, as a totem, was thus as- 
sociated with the Corpse clan. But as 
an “axe,” clearly linked with the stone 


axe, it is a totem of the Sunlit Cloud 
Iguana clan. Moreover, the steel axe, like 
most European goods, has no distinctive 
origin myth, nor are mythical ancestors 
associated with it. Can anyone, sitting in 
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the shade of a ti tree one afternoon, 
create a myth to resolve this confusion? 
No one has, and the horrid suspicion 
arises as to the authenticity of the origin 
myths, which failed to take into account 
this vast new universe of the white man. 
The steel axe, shifting hopelessly between 
one clan and the other, is not only re- 
placing the stone axe physically, but is 
hacking at the supports of the entire 
cultural system. 


The aboriginals to the south of the 
Yir Yoront have clearly passed beyond 
this stage. They are engulfed by European 
culture, either by the mission or cattle 
station sub-cultures or, for some natives, 
by a baffling, paradoxical combination of 
both incongruent varieties. The totemic 
ideology can no longer support the 
inrushing mass of foreign culture traits, 
and the myth-making process in its native 
form breaks down completely. Both in- 
tellectually and emotionally a saturation 
point is reached so that the myriad new 
traits which can neither be ignored nor 
any longer assimilated simply force the 
aboriginal to abandon his totemic system. 
With the collapse of this system of 
ideas, which is so closely related to so 
many other aspects of the native culture, 
there follows an appallingly sudden and 
complete cultural disintegration, and a 
demoralization of the individual such as 
has seldom been recorded elsewhere. 
Without the support of a system of 
ideas well devised to provide cultural 
stability in a stable environment, but 
admittedly too rigid for the new realities 
pressing in from outside, native behavior 
and native sentiments and values are 
simply dead. Apathy reigns. The abo- 
riginal has passed beyond the realm of 
any outsider who might wish to do him 
well or ill. 


Returning from the broken natives 
huddled on cattle stations or on the 
fringes of frontier towns to the ambiva- 
lent but still lively aboriginals settled on 
the Mitchell River mission, we note one 
further devious result of the introduction 
of European artifacts. During a wet 
season stay at the mission, the anthro- 
pologist discovered that his supply of 
tooth paste was being depleted at an 
alarming rate. Investigation showed that 
it was being taken by old men for use 
in a new tooth paste cult. Old materials 
of magic having failed, new materials were 
being tried out in a malevolent magic 
directed towards the mission staff and 
some of the younger aboriginal men. Old 
males, largely ignored by the missionaries, 
were seeking to regain some of their lost 
power and prestige. This mild aggression 
proved hardly effective, but perhaps only 
because confidence in any kind of magic 
at the mission was by this time at a low 
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For the Yir Yoront still in the bush, 
a time could be predicted when personal 
deprivation and frustration in a confused 
culture would produce an overload of 
anxiety. The mythical past of the totemic 
ancestors would disappear as a guarantee 
of a present of which the future was 
supposed to be a stable continuation. 
Without the past, the present could be 
meaningless and the future unstructured 
and uncertain. Insecurities would be 
inevitable. Reaction to this stress might 
be some form of symbolic aggression, or 
withdrawal and apathy, or some more 
realistic approach. In such a situation 
the missionary with understanding of the 
processes going on about him would find 
his opportunity to introduce his forms 
of religion and to help create a new 
cultural universe. 


Eugene A. Nida 
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The Ugly Missionary 


Much to the embarrassment of the State Department of the United States, 
THE Ucty AMERICAN by William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick! was 
among the ten best-selling books in the United States for a number of 
months. And even though there is no integrated plot it is a well-written 
book with a somewhat terrifying theme, the incredible cleverness of Com- 
munist agents in contrast with the bungling stupidity of American diplo- 
matic personnel. For missionaries the reading of this book can be a highly 
instructive experience, for from the very first page missionaries can also 
see their own problems in jarring perspective. In this article Nida draws 


some of the parallels. 


IN READING The Ugly American a mis- 
sionary will soon discover that the prob- 
lems faced by governments and assistance 
programs are not really too different from 
his own. For example, governments seem 
to be congenitally addicted to big imposing 
programs costing millions of dollars and 
projects which will make an impression 
on visiting VIP’s. There is often no 
money left for carrying out desperately 
needed tasks which will help the average 
man eat better next year. Military roads 
and high dams seem to be so much more 
important than better strains of chickens, 
increased milk supply, and the building 
of fish ponds, The same is true to a certain 
extent on some mission fields where high- 
est priority seems to go to large hospitals 
(when village dispensaries are the crying 
need), to imposing secondary schools 
(when so many of the people have no 
education at all), and to large radio 
stations with huge staffs (when not in- 
frequently the message is most needed by 
and acceptable to those who have no 
radios). 

In terms of the resources available to 
missions and the strategy of effective 
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communication, one cannot help but 
wonder whether missions are not some- 
times guilty of the same made-in-the-USA 
thinking which has characterized many 
of the fiascoes of government planning. 
Hospitals with first-rate equipment for 
surgery are important in some regions, 
but many times the real need is for 
preventive medicine in rural areas. Simi- 
larly, beautifully built secondary schools 
can be very useful, but more often than 
not adequate libraries are more important 
than modern buildings and mass adult 
education more strategic than advanced 
education which may at times compete 
with government agencies. Of course 
radio can be (and in some instances is) 
a highly useful instrument, but when 
there is not infrequently little or no 
attempt to survey the results and when 
too high a percentage of the programs 





1 Published by W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 
New York. 

2For another view of Americans abroad see 
Joel Martin Halpern, “Economic Development 
and American Aid in Laos,” PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 4 (July-August 
1959), pp. 151-171. 
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are developed in the United States or 
by persons with little cultural sensitivity 
to local patterns of thought, one begins 
to wonder whether our American interest 
in gadgets has not betrayed us into waste- 
ful expenditures of money and personnel. 


In reading The Ugly American one 
can become justifiably exercised at the 
extent to which the American colony 
abroad spends such a large amount of 
time entertaining itself in endless cock- 
tail parties and concentrates on the 
local “upper crust” whatever other ener- 
gies it has for “socializing.” But some 
missionaries are unconsciously guilty of 
somewhat the same “sin,” when they 
constantly plan parties and get-togethers 
for the mission family and seldom invite 
in local colleagues or neighbors. Of course, 
if visiting government officials or inspec- 
tors come, the “red carpet” and the 
canned ham are always ready. But seen 
from the perspective of the national 
school teacher who lives down the road, 
or the “native” agronomist who lives at 
the trading post, or the deacon in the 
local congregation, the missionary must 
appear to be living in quite another 
world. In one city in Latin America one 
mission station is spoken of as El Con- 
vento Protestante, ‘the Protestant Con- 
vent,’ for many of the missionaries live 
well-secluded lives within the high walls 
of an old plantation enclosure and they 
have very few vital contacts with those 
outside. 

The authors of The Ugly American 
make it quite clear that they deprecate 
the usual “pitch” to potential employees 
that they will be enjoying all the luxuries 
of American life, including the duty-free 
food of commissaries and a cheap member- 
ship in the local country club. Of course, 
no mission can offer these inducements, 


but there is a tendency for some missions 
to play up all the financial advantages 
which the mission provides: basic salary, 
allowances for children, educational ad- 
vantages and pension privileges, rather 
than challenging young people with the 
enormous difficulties and imperative spirit- 
ual requirements of the task. A personnel 
secretary of one of the major mission 
boards recently commented that he had 
been personally interested to note that 
for the most part those missions which 
lay emphasis upon the difficulties and 
spiritual challenges of the job seem far 
more able to obtain candidates than those 
missions which have appeared to lay 
stress on the inducements and advantages 
of foreign service. 


Changing Strategy 


Perhaps the most important lesson to 
be gained from this book by Lederer and 
Burdick is the fact that so many Ameri- 
cans seen quite unable to learn from the 
enemy. Rather than studying the Com- 
munist strategy, which has been quite 
openly written up by Communists them- 
selves, the Western world seems to cling 
to old-fashioned concepts of warfare, both 
physical and ideological. In the American 
Revolution the British troops complained 
of the “unfair ways” in which American 
troops fought in Indian style from 
ambush. But present military leaders are 
described as faced with similar problems 
and seem to be as blind as Cornwallis 
to the need for rethinking strategy. In 
some measure this is true of missions, 
for in country after country one can 
discover so many consecrated missionaries 
who have never taken the “enemy” 
seriously. In Africa missionaries often 
speak out against certain superstitions, 
but they never really take the indigenous 
religious system seriously. Similarly, in 
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Latin America missionaries all know a 
certain few doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church which they are as adept 
at attacking as the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
are in trying to confuse people about 
Evangelical truths, but they fail to show 
any broad comprehension of the really 
basic element of Roman Catholic faith 
and practice. This failure to take the 
“opposition” seriously, to become fully 
informed, and to understand the struc- 
ture of thought and the dynamic of 
other peoples’ beliefs lies at the heart of 
our largely superficial approaches to other 
religious life. We often convert those 
who are already stragglers from the enemy 
camp, but much less often do we penetrate 
the outer system of defenses, to say 
nothing of the fortress itself. 


One constant theme of The Ugly 
American is the failure of Americans to 
learn the language of the people among 
whom they are working. This is certainly 
a serious defect, and though missionaries 
on the whole are much more capable in 
the local languages than are government 
officials, there is, nevertheless, much more 
that can and should be done in making 
missionaries more expert in the use of 
language and more sensitive to effective 
means of communication. Many mission- 
aries, of course, speak the indigenous 
languages with great freedom, but some 
have little or no knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the people. They know the words 
and the grammar but they are unaware 
of so many of the basic patterns of 
thought. For example, undoubtedly the 
most significant intellectual development 
in Latin America at the present time is 
Existentialism, especially in its French 
forms. For the most part, however, mis- 
sionaries seem to be quite unaware of 
what is actually happening. They are 
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often so busy they have little time to 
read, to think, to talk with people, rather 
than just to them, and much less time to 
write, 


The Not-So-Ugly American 


Strange as it may seem, and contrary 
to what most people have been led to 
think, the real hero of The Ugly Ameri- 
can is a physically “ugly American” by 
the name of Homer Atkins, a raw-boned 
practical engineer who refuses to build 
military roads which have no value for 
the people. Rather he goes to another 
country and develops a simple pump 
made of junked Jeep parts and bamboo 
piping, powered by a man riding a bi- 
cycle on a treadmill platform. Atkins and 
his wife live simply in a small village, 
eat the local food, enjoy their “native” 
neighbors, participate in the joys and 
sorrows of the common people, and in 
the end make the kind of contribution 
of which America is capable but which 
it so often fails to carry out. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
heroes of the missionary enterprise are 
much like Homer Atkins. They are the 
ones who lose themselves among the peo- 
ple: a doctor in the Sudan who lived for 
years in the Dinka villages, a nurse in 
Congo who gives her life to a village 
dispensary (with more than two hundred 
patients a day), an evangelist in Guate- 
mala who traveled endlessly among the 
Indians and at the same time found time 
to run a print shop, write books, and 
teach people to read, a linguist in south- 
ern Mexico who has given leadership to 
a mass movement in one of the neglected 
tribes, an educator in South America who 
has given not only of his knowledge but 
of himself in the development of Quechua 
leaders, and a seminary professor in Brazil 
who has brought the best of contemporary 
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scholarship to a rapidly growing young 
church, and has done so in words and 
patterns of thought that the people can 
understand. In fact, despite the many 
features of missionary life which may 
strike one as appallingly inadequate and 
tragically wrong, the truth is that God 
has worked in remarkable ways through 
just such people. Recently, a leader in the 
Point Four Program of the United States 
government said quite frankly to a group 
of people in Costa Rica that missionaries, 
despite their very limited resources, had 
done much more through the years in 
community betterment than all the efforts 
of government combined. Undoubtedly, 
this is true, for true missionaries have 
not been concerned with mere institutions 
for institutions’ sake, but they have sought 
first and foremost to bring to people a 
new way of life which does transform 
life. 

One feature of The Ugly American 
which Protestant missionaries will find 
hard to understand is the complete lack 
of any reference to Protestant missionary 
work throughout Southeast Asia, where 
many outstanding missionaries have devel- 
oped large and spiritually vital churches, 
e.g. in Assam, Burma, Indonesia, and 
among some of the hill tribes of Indo- 
China. The only missionary introduced 
in the book is an American Jesuit, who 
is more dedicated to fighting Communism 
than to proclaiming the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 


There is no doubt that this book is 
built on a “literary bias” — that is, telling 
only one side of the story as a means 
of making a striking effect, for even 
though the authors do bring in some real 
heroes, who are efficient, effective, and 
humble, even the best efforts of the one 
enlightened official, Mr. Gilbert Mac- 
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White, are ultimately torpedoed by State 
Department stupidity and he is called 
home, only to be replaced by a loud- 
mouthed figure-head by the name of Joe 
Bing. 

The power of this book is that it is 
unfortunately too true, but it must be 
recognized that it is far from completely 
true. In fact, there have been numerous 
significant exceptions to this portrayal of 
unrelievedly stupid officialdom. Joseph Di 
Franco, of the Interamerican Institute of 
Agricultural Science, in Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, relates his own experience in Italy 
a few years ago, when as an Agricultural 
Extension Agent of the Point Four 
Program he had set up a corn husking 
demonstration in order to try to teach 
Italian farmers how to harvest their corn 
in a much more efficient way. All the 
plans had been made —the crowd was 
on hand, the wagons were ready, the 
local officials were all there, and so were 
the Italian agricultural extension agents, 
who had been expected to help but who 
had arrived in silk shirts, fancy ties, light 
top coats, and Borsalina hats. Nobody 
would move. But just as the situation 
became desperate, there was a blare of 
sirens and the American ambassador to 
Italy and his entourage drove up. They 
had been inspecting military installations 
in a nearby area and had only by chance 
heard about the “husking bee,” which 
was at the point of becoming a complete 
fiasco. However, the ambassador jumped 
out of his car, asked Mr. Di Franco how 
things were going, and offered to help. 
Immediately Di Franco showed him how 
to husk corn; and though the ambassador 
had never done it before, he pitched in. 
When the Italian agricultural officials saw 
the ambassador from the United States 
husking corn, they quickly laid aside their 
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coats and began to participate, to be 
followed immediately by scores of others. 

All American officials must not be 
judged by The Ugly American any more 
than all missionaries must be judged by 
the spectacular inadequacies of those who 
fail to see that what ultimately counts 
is what people think, not their clothes 
or lack of them. Moreover, since people 


will always think in terms of their own 
lives and backgrounds, this means that 
communication, to be effective, must be 
based upon thorough identification and 
valid participation in the life of the com- 
munity to which we attempt to bring the 
Good News of Jesus Christ. This ap- 
proach, for all its problems and difficulties, 
is still the power of God unto new life. 





The Little African 


By WESLEY SADLER 


During one of the frequent quiet times 
in the African village of Wozi I stopped 
to greet a young Loma tribesman who 
was all of four years old. 

“Father,” I said, “are you there?” 

“Sadler,” he replied, with the dignity 
of all chiefs of Loma land. 

“Mmmmmm,” I said, stooping down 
to his eye level to converse with him man 
to man. 

“You have come,” he said, concluding 
the greeting. 

“What is the news here?” I asked. 

“Nothing bad,” he said, putting his 
hand on my arm. 





Wesley Sadler was for several years 
a missionary specializing in language, 
literacy, and literature among the Loma 
people of Liberia. He is author of 
Untangled Loma. He recently moved to 
Northern Rhodesia, where he directs the 
new Literacy and Writing Center at 
Kitwe. He holds the Ph.D. from the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. Sadler’s 
brief parable is reprinted here by per- 
mission, from the February 1959 issue 
of The Foreign Missionary. 


“It is quiet,” I began. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Where is your family?” I inquired. 

“They are in the forest,” he said, in 
a soft, hesitant voice. 

“But someone is here to watch over 
you?” I asked. 

“Vos” 

“Who?” 

“The mother of the house.” 

“No other children?” I asked, sensing 
his predicament. 

“No,” he said, withdrawing his hands 
from my arm to return to his isolation. 

“No one to play with?” I said, taking 
his hand. 

“No one.” 

“Come on,” I said, rising and still 
hol Jing his hand. “Let's walk through the 
village and count the cows and goats and 
sheep.” 

“All right,” he said, 
count.” 

“T can,” I told him. 

So we walked through the village, the 
little African and I, and counted cows 
and goats and sheep. 


“but I can't 














H. Miller Lake 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


The Missionary and 
Government Authority 


An attack on a mission station in the Wisselmeren area of Netherlands 
New Guinea was reported some time ago in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY.! 
This was followed by a letter from Paul A. Hopkins, in which he concluded, 
“I frankly have some serious question as to whether missionaries can ever 
appeal to law enforcement agencies for protection without setting back 
their work for a long time.”2 Now Mr. Lake, stationed in another part 
of New Guinea, speaks to the problem. He has had opportunity to discuss 
the Obano incident with people who were there. 


THE MISSION station at Obano and the 
settlement of Enarotali are located on 
opposite sides of a large lake in the 
interior of Netherlands New Guinea. 
At Enarotali there is another mission 
station, numerous government buildings 
and residences, a government post, and a 
permanent detail of police and govern- 
ment officials. When smoke began billow- 
ing up from Obano and rumors reached 
Enarotali that the mission station was 
under attack, no one had to “appeal to 
law enforcement agencies” for help, any 
more than you have to call the police if 
someone blows up a building in the center 
of an American city. The police are soon 
there. It is their responsibility to inves- 
tigate and take appropriate action in such 
cases. Similarly, it was the duty of the 
Dutch officials at Enarotali to investigate 
the trouble at Obano and take whatever 


steps they believed necessary to restore _ 


peace. 





H. Miller Lake is a missionary in 
Netherlands New Guinea. He holds an 
A.B. in anthropology from Wheaton 
College. 
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The Problem 


However, let us assume the Dutch 
officials were not aware of the attack on 
the Obano station. In such a case, under 
the regulations of this country, it would 
have been the responsibility of the mis- 
sionaries to inform the government of 
the attack— whether or not they per- 
sonally believed the government should 
intervene. 

We have similar laws in the United 
States. If a person willfully withholds 
information from a law enforcement 
agency regarding a crime, he becomes an 
“accessory after the fact’’ and is subject 
to trial and punishment under the law. 
If he knows of plans to commit a crime 
and does not report such knowledge, he 
is an “accessory before the fact,” an 
even more serious charge, generally lead- 
ing to more severe penalties. 





1 Margaret Larson, “The Reason Has Not 
Been Determined,” PRAcTICAL ANTHROPOLO- 
Gy, Vol. 4, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 1957), pp. 
195-197. 

2 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, Nos. 
5 & 6, (Sept.-Dec., 1958), p. 242. 
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As missionaries, our success or failure 
is to a great degree dependent upon how 
completely we have won the confidence 
of the people among whom we live and 
minister. On the other hand, as guests 
in a foreign country and as Christians 
giving due respect to the government 
appointed over us, it is our duty to obey 
the laws of the land in which we live. 
This is true in any country in the world. 
The residence of a missionary within a 
country is contingent upon that mis- 
sionary’s willingness to obey the laws and 
regulations thereof. 


In the transition from a primitive way 
of life to one in which modern law and 
order prevail, the process has been much 
the same throughout New Guinea and, 
indeed, in most areas of the world where 
such a transition has taken place. A brief 
history of our own area and situation 
may serve to illustrate such a change. 


The Baliem Valley, where my family 
and I live, was discovered by the Archi- 
bold Expedition in 1938. In April 1954 
the first missionaries began work in the 
area. They found the natives living in 
much the same way they had lived for 
generations. Violent death was common. 
Cannibalism was practiced in some sec- 
tions of the valley. Battles between 
neighboring groups were frequent and 
the toll in human lives appalling. The 
missionaries deplored these things and the 
needless waste of lives, but, other than 
attending the wounded and dying and 
comforting the bereaved, they were 
powerless to do anything about it. It 
was, of course, hoped and expected that 
the power of the gospel in the hearts and 
lives of the Danis would in time lead 
to the cessation of hostilities and the 
establishment of permanent peace. When 
the missionaries began work here, how- 
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ever, practically nothing was known of 
the local language and months of intense 
language work had to precede the first 
attempts to preach, 


Near the end of 1956, the Dutch 
government established a post in the 
Baliem Valley. This post has since grown 
to be a sizable community, with a small 
outpost in the far south end of the valley 
and another in a neighboring area to the 
north. It has been the avowed intention 
of the government to use whatever 
methods necessary to bring an end to 
the fighting and to be instrumental in 
establishing lasting peace between former 
enemies. To a large extent this has now 
been accomplished in much of the valley 
proper. There are, of course, isolated 
cases of feuds and ambushes from time 
to time. The government officials have 
made it clear to all concerned, however, 
that any violence will meet with im- 
mediate punishment. They have expressed 
the conviction that they consider one 
single act of violence as serious as a full 
scale battle between enemy groups. 


The Missionary Responsibility 


This has placed a particular respon- 
sibility on the missionaries of this area. 
Whereas our first impulse might be to 
rationalize and attempt to justify certain 
acts on the part of the natives, it is now 
our obligation to report information re- 
garding such acts to the government, so 
that their aims and goals may be realized 
and justice done. A short time ago, a 
missionary in New Guinea was repri- 
manded by a government official because 
he delayed (by a matter of a few hours) 
reporting a threat on his life, until he 
could discuss the matter with the head 
of his field. 


I assume by the tone of Mr. Hopkins’ 
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letter that his concern is that the mis- 
sionary will look to the government for 
protection, rather than depending upon 
God for that protection, Let me be one 
to assure him that even in this day of 
fast communication and seemingly all- 
enveloping systems of government and 
law enforcement, the missionary, no mat- 
ter where he may be, still has ample 
opportunities to prove the all-sufficiency 
of Almighty God in every phase of his 
daily life. Even in a time of comparative 
peace, such as we now have in the Baliem, 
there is always the possibility of being 
attacked and killed by outlying groups 
or disgruntled individuals as we go un- 
armed from village to village and area 
to area. Or—if no injury is received 
from man’s hand—there could be a 
serious or fatal accident on the river or 
on the trail. Trusting God is not con- 
tingent upon how much or how little 
government protection may be available. 


But to return to the problem of the 
missionary’s compliance with government 
rules and regulations: This topic extends 
far beyond the matter of law enforcement 
and whether or not the missionary is 
willing to cooperate in the apprehension 
of murderers. Probably, given the op- 
portunity, any missionary could produce 
a sizable list of instances wherein it is 
necessary for him to assist and cooperate 
with the government even, perhaps, 
against his personal wishes or judgment. 
Needless to say, the Christian’s com- 
mission being what it is and the aims of 
governments being what they are, there 
can be times when the missionary and the 
government official do not see eye to eye 
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regarding the various phases of their 
individual tasks. 

Let me mention just two examples: 

(1) Most governments have strict reg- 
ulations regarding the type and extent 
of medical work that can be done by 
missionary personnel, even when such 
persons may be well qualified for the 
work at hand. This frequently applies 
even to doctors and graduate nurses. The 
missionary is confronted with the im- 
mediate and obvious needs at his door- 
step, but the government is concerned 
with the underlying policies involved. 

(2) The education of nationals is an- 
other sphere of activity where the mis- 
sionary must sometimes subordinate his 
own aims and opinions to those of the 
government. The language or languages 
to be taught and used is one example of 
problems that arise in the administration 
of such schools. 

Admittedly, the problem of a mission- 
ary’s “peaceful coexistence” with the local 
government is not directly an anthro- 
pological problem. And we have certainly 
only touched the fringes of the subject 
in this discussion. The solution of such 
a problem, however —or the failure to 
find a satisfactory solution — can influence 
the scope of our testimonies as Christians, 
can determine whether a missionary or 
mission will remain in a particular area 
or country and, in the final analysis, may 
dictate how fruitful will be our labors 
among those to whom we have come to 
preach the gospel of Christ. 





3See “Practical Problems,” PracTicaAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 2 (March-April, 
1959), pp. 76-77. 
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Anthropology in Paperbacks — (2) Anthropological Theory 


From Sumner’s Folkways to Leslie 
White’s The Science of Culture, the books 
included in this section make up a valu- 
able, if varied, set of theoretical essays. 
Although most of them are primarily 
socio-cultural in emphasis, Eiseley, Hux- 
ley, and parts of Montagu’s work present 
the reader with aspects of physical an- 
thropology. Four books, those by Eiseley, 
Huxley, White, and one by Montagu, 
offer collected essays which have been 
previously published in widely scattered 
sources. This is one of the chief values 
of paper-back reprints in bringing to the 
attention of the student and layman 
works which would usually be met only 
individually in random reading or in 
specialized research.! 


Doubleday Short Studies in Sociology. 
A series of some dozen or more 
studies, priced at 95c each. Included 
are Man in Society: Preface to 
Sociology and the Social Sciences by 
George Simpson, Social Organiza- 
tion by Scott A. Greer, Language 
and Society by Joseph Bram, Eco- 
nomy and Society by Wilbert E. 
Moore, Religion and Society by 
Elizabeth K. Nottingham, and many 
more socio-cultural studies. 





1For the first installment in this series of 
bibliographies on anthropological paperbacks 
(General Anthropology), see PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1960), 
pp. 45-48. Subsequent installments will follow 
in later issues. Publishers’ symbols are in most 





Reviewed by JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 


Folkways: The Study of the Socio- 
logical Importance of Usages, Man- 
ners, Customs, Mores, and Morals, 
by William Graham Sumner. Dov, 
1959, $2.49. 

Originally published in 1906, this has 
come to be known as a true classic of 
social theory. This is a reprint of the 
last edition, with a supplementary preface 
by A. G. Keller, with whom Sumner 
wrote The Science of Society, a two- 
volume work which came out in 1927. 
Sumner came to sociology comparatively 





cases those used in Paperbound Books in Print, 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
36, New York. Individual issues: $2 each; sub- 
scription to two semi-annual editions (winter 
and summer) $3; subscription to both winter 
and summer editions plus two interim editions 
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Anch: Anchor Books, Doubleday and Co., 
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Corn: Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts 
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Doubleday: (see Anch above). 
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Ever: Evergreen Books, Grove Press, 795 
Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 

Harv: Harvest Books, Harcourt Brace and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

MLP: Modern Library Paperbacks, Random 
House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
es 

NAL: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 
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late in life. Folkways was published when 
he was 67, just three years before his 
death. A. L. Kroeber has characterized 
the book as a “brilliant, often profound 
book, well worth reading.” It had a 
great influence on American thought, 
introducing such basic terms as “folk- 
ways,’ “mores,” “in-group” and “out- 
group,’ “ethnocentrism,” and “the for- 
gotten man” (the employer in_ those 
days!). 


The Meaning of Meaning: A Study 
of the Influence of Language upon 
Thought and of the Science of 
Symbolism, by C. K. Ogden and 
I. A. Richards, with supplementary 
essays by B. Malinowski and F. G. 
Crookshank. Harv, 1946, $2.25. 


This is one of the important classics 
in the field of semantics and in what 
has recently become known as_psycho- 
linguistics. Originally published in 1923, 
this is a reprint of the eighth edition. 
For anthropologists the volume has in- 
creased value because of Malinowski’s 
supplement, “The Problem of Meaning in 
Primitive Languages.”” Anyone interested 
in languages, symbolism, or problems of 
communication should certainly not be 


without this book. 


An Essay on Man: An Introduction 
to a Philosophy of Human Culture, 
by Ernst Cassirer. Anch, 1954, 75c. 


A classic of “philosophical anthro- 
pology,” this volume was written in 1944 
as an application of the author’s major 
theoretical preoccupation, the philosophy 
of symbolic forms, to human culture. In 
so doing, Cassirer has contributed for 
students of anthropology a most important 
perspective from which to examine some 
of the standard patterns of culture — 
myth, language, art, science, and religion. 
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Perhaps best known for the chapter 
on language, Cassirer also provides re- 
warding reading in his chapter on “The 
Definition of Man in Terms of Human 
Culture.” 

After this brief survey of the dif- 

ferent methods that have hitherto 

been employed in answering the ques- 
tion: What is man? we now come 
to our central issue.... We cannot 
define man by any inherent principle 
which constitutes his metaphysical 
essence....Man’s outstanding char- 
acteristic, his distinguishing mark, is 
not his metaphysical or physical 
nature — but his work. It is this 
work, it is the system of human 
activities, which defines and deter- 
mines the circle of ‘humanity’. Lan- 
guage, myth, religion, art, science, 
history are the constituents, the 

various sectors of this circle (p. 

92-93). 

Thus does Cassirer conceive of a purely 
naturalistic, or should we say, cultural 
interpretation of man, including religion. 

For a book by a later philosopher of 
anthropology on most of the areas covered 
by Cassirer, and for an analysis of Cas- 
sirer, particularly on his treatment of 
myth, one should study David Bidney’s 
Theoretical Anthropology.? 


Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution, by 
Petr Kropotkin, with a Foreword by 
Ashley Montagu. EHB, 1955, $2.00. 


The reprinting of this important social 
document makes available a book which 
is much in demand. It was originally 
published as a series of articles in The 
Ninteenth Century as an answer to and 
criticism of ‘Thomas Huxley’s “The 
Struggle for Existence in Human Society,” 





2New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. 
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published in the same journal in 1888. 
The present volume is the 1914 edition, 
to which Huxley’s essay has been ap- 
pended in full, thus making both sides 
of this historic argument available 
together. 

The main thesis of Mutual Aid, as 
implied in the title, is that human evolu- 
tion, as indeed all of evolution, has 
proceeded not primarily through indi- 
vidual antagonism and elimination, but 
rather by cooperation and unselfishness. 
This thesis, with which Ashley Montagu 
has been identified for a long time, is 
sometimes billed as anti-Darwinian. Mon- 
tagu points out why this is not neces- 
sarily so in Kropotkin’s case. It can also 
be billed as a basic teaching of Chris- 
tianity. However, in the social literature 
devoted to the subject, it usually takes 
the form of a non-theistic humanism 
which is in itself anti-Christian. 


Despite the philosophical controversies 
touched off, the importance of this book 
is not to be underestimated. Sorokin has 
stated that “it is one of the great classics 
in social science and ethics.” 


The Biosocial Nature of Man, by 
Ashley Montagu. Ever, 1956, $1.25. 


The author discusses the essential dis- 
tinction between man’s basic physical 
nature and his cultural, or learned be- 
havior. Briefly reviewing early positions, 
he takes up the Christian view, the 
Darwinian view, the view that slavery 
implied, and the Freudian view of human 
nature. The greatest value lies in the later 
sections of the book where Montagu 
presents the scientific findings on culture 
and race, and on the attempts at cor- 
relating behavior with physical types. 
This is a very informative series of brief 
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“chapterettes,” easily understood, and 
immensely practical. 


Education and Human Relations, by 
Ashley Montagu. Ever, 1948, $1.45. 


This volume is also essentially on the 
subject of human nature, but oriented 
around the theme of education. The 
author prefaces this collection of previous- 
ly published essays by observing “that 
education must consist in the training in 
the theory and art of human relations. 
...In order to understand the meaning 
of human relations, it is necessary to 
have some grasp of the facts of human 
nature.” Included are essays on race, cul- 
ture, curriculum and teaching, and other 
topics germane to a better understanding 
of man and society in our day of mass 
education. 


The Primitive World and Its Trans- 
formations, by Robert Redfield. 
Corn, 1953, $1.45. 


In its original form this book consisted 
of the six Messenger Lectures delivered 
at Cornell in 1952 by the late distin- 
guished social anthropologist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, In his Introduction, 
Redfield states: “In these pages I consider 
certain of the changes that were brought 
about in mankind by the advent of 
civilization....The emphasized event... 
is the passage from precivilized to civi- 
lized life.” This is one of the really 
important theoretical contributions to the 
social sciences by the man who crystallized 
the study of the “folk society” in anthro- 
pology. Of particular interest is the con- 
cluding chapter, “The Transformation of 
Ethical Judgment,” in which Redfield 
discusses various criteria of progress and 
values. The volume is “must” reading for 
serious students of the problems of cul- 
tural relativism. 
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The Science of Culture: A Study of 
Man and Civilization, by Leslie A. 
White. Ever, 1949, $1.95. 

This volume is made up of ten of Dr. 
White’s articles published in widely 
scattered sources during the decade 1938- 
1948, “in more or less modified form,” 
and four additional chapters prepared for 
this particular volume. Divided into four 
Parts, (1) Science and Symbols (five 
chapters), (2) Man and Culture (seven 
chapters), (3) Energy and Civilization 
(one chapter), and (4) Culturology (one 
chapter), these papers of White’s con- 
stitute the nucleus for the major the- 
oretical deviation from the main streams 
of American anthropological thought. 

The author’s writing is lucid, and what 
he says is provocative and reveals a keen 
analytical mind. No one reads White 
without profit. However, to claim a 
science of “culturology” stemming from 
the publication of Morgan’s Ancient 
Society in 1871, ranging the whole over 
against the major figures in American 
cultural anthropology who have built “the 
science of culture” into what it is today, 
seems a little artificial. White is a master 
at iconoclastic pronouncements, invading 
the sanctity of national, religious, and 
professional loyalties with equal assurance 
of the superioirty of his convictions with 
reference to each. 

White, nevertheless, provides the stim- 
ulus for a healthy reexamination on the 
part of anthropologists who do not agree 
with him. This is simply due to the fact 
that his analyses do, keenly and with 
occassional brilliance, put a finger on cer- 
tain weaknesses of contemporary thought 
where it is most needed. 


Cultural Patterns and Technical 


Change, edited by Margaret Mead. 
NAL, 1955, 50c. 
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This is one of the most important 
“paperbacks” for missionaries, and others 
working in culture-contact situations, to 
read. After an introductory chapter, there 
are ethnographic descriptions of five dif- 
ferent cultures, followed by the real meat 
of the book, “Cross-Cultural Studies of 
Aspects of Technical Change.” 

The studies include highly practical 
considerations of cultural problems in- 
volved in changing agriculture, nutrition, 
maternal and child care, public health 
provisions, industrialization, and funda- 
mental education. The case material 
documenting these studies, based primarily 
upon the five cultures described, is of the 
most useful kind, illustrating forcefully 
the depth of the cultural roots and reasons 
for behavior whose change brings about 
such distressing and seemingly illogical 
repercussions. Nearly every page contains 
meaningful lessons for those working 
among a people whose system of value 
and customs are different from their own. 
And don’t miss Dr. Mead’s concluding 
chapter with her “Recommendations.” 


Man in the Modern World, by Julian 
Huxley. NAL, 1948, 50c. 


Included in this popular set of observa- 
tions on man from the evolutionist’s point 
of view are thirteen of Huxley’s essays 
published between 1927 and 1944. Nine 
of them are from Man Stands Alone 
(1941), and four from On Living in a 
Revolution (1944). Huxley is an apostle 
of scientific humanism. His essays here 
range from eugenics to religion, from 
Darwin to war, pausing at many varied 
and provoking way-stations in between. 


The Immense Journey, by Loren 


Eiseley. MLP, 1957, 95c. 
John Barkham of the Saturday Review 
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Syndicate reflects this reviewer's opinion 
in the following words: “Once in a long 
while the reviewer comes across an un- 
pretentious book which is such a delight 
that he feels like going out into the 
street and buttonholing passers-by into 
sharing his pleasure.” 

From the author’s careful and difficult 
descent into the mysterious sandstone slit 
in the first of the thirteen essays, to the 
disappearance, in the last, of the enigmatic 
glittering blacksnake into the stone of his 
neighbor’s wall, this little volume con- 
stitutes a high point in the combination 
of . scientific scholarship with polished 
literary craftsmanship. With an ingredient 
of sheer adventure, Eiseley runs the gamut 
from balanced historical analyses of Pilt- 
down Man, and other oft misunderstood 
matters of prehistory, to “a kind of 
heresy” in his cautious appraisal of man’s 
attempts to learn “The Secret of Life.” 

Dr. Eiseley is head of the Department 
of Anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and a past president of the 
American Institute of Human Paleontolo- 
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gy. He was chosen by the Saturday 
Evening Post to present the initial essay 
in its recent stimulating series, ““Adven- 
tures of the Mind,” to which world- 
famous scholars have contributed essays 
in their respective fields. 

One of the pleasures in reading Eiseley 
is that his imagination is stimulated so 
profoundly by the very ordinary as well 
as by the extraordinary experiences of 
life, resulting in ideas which have a 
novel relevance to his professional con- 
cerns. He has the even rarer talent of 
expressing these ideas in language which 
seems to lose none of the sensations of 
the original experience, From the hesitant 
gaze, as a child, into the dank shaft of 
an old well, or the sleepy, early morning 
vision from a lofty Manhattan hotel 
window sill, to the encounter with a 
certain familiar crow under quite un- 
familiar circumstances, Eiseley’s percep- 
tive imagination turns the mundane, the 
ordinary, the meaningless, into a most 
meaningful and palatable form of scien- 
tific literature. 





Native Peoples of South America, by 
Julian H. Steward and Louis C. 
Faron. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1959. 481 pp. $8.50. 


Reviewed by 
DALE W. KIETZMAN 


The senior author of this important 
new publication was the editor of the 
massive (six volumes) Handbook of South 
American Indians (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1949-1950). This is essentially 
a one-volume summary of the Handbook, 
which has been out of print for some 
time. Its authors have admirably achieved 
their purpose in preparing an integrated 





interpretation of the vast amount of data 
which was synthesized in the Handbook. 
In spite of the unusual scope of the book, 
room was made for a generous amount 
of descriptive material that makes theo- 
retical considerations more palatable. The 
book is certain to find great usefulness in 





Dale W. Kietzman, director of the 
work of the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics in Brazil, is author of several 
previous articles in PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY. They are “Folklore: 
A Tool for the Missionary” (1955), 
“The Missionary’s Role in Culture 
Change” (1954), and “Conversion and 
Culture Change” (1958). 
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the classroom, and will be of interest to 
the general reader. 

The framework of the present volume 
is a modification of the four-fold culture 
type classification used in the Handbook 
(Andean civilizations, Circum-Caribbean 
tribes, Tropical Forest tribes, Marginal 
tribes). The changes that have been made 
in this system represent distinct improve- 
ments. The Andean civilization type has 
been qualified so as to include only those 
societies of the central Andean area whose 
population density and closely knit state 
organization depended upon intensive 
irrigation systems. Fringe groups have 
been combined with the major groups 
of the Circum-Caribbean area under a 
new heading of “Chiefdoms.” These 
include three main groups: Warring 
Chiefdoms of the northern Andes and 
Central America, Theocratic Chiefdoms 
of Venezuela and the Greater Antilles, 
and Tropical Forest Chiefdoms of eastern 
Bolivia (formerly included with the 
Tropical Forest tribes). The remaining 
tribal groups are divided three ways: 
Farmers and Pastoralists of the southern 
Andes, Tropical Forest Villages, and 
Nomadic Hunters and Gatherers. It is 
particularly pleasant to be rid of the 
much criticized “Marginal” classification, 
which in some ways was the “waste- 
basket” of the Handbook. The present 
descriptive terms are positive ones which 
aptly describe the groups included, even 
though there is not necessarily a geo- 
graphical or historical unity among them. 

While the authors mention in the pref- 
ace the vast amount of new material 
that has been produced in the ten years 
since the Handbook was issued (actually 
fifteen years since writing was completed), 
the greatest weakness of the book is that 
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this material seems to have been ignored 
in describing present-day cultures. It 
would have been impossible, of course, to 
incorporate all this in a one-volume work, 
but there is much to be said for at least 
pointing out some of the more significant 
studies in a selected bibliography (which 
is lacking except for the references to 
recent literature cited in the footnotes at 
the end of each chapter). The Handbook 
did a thorough job in combing ancient 
sources of information on South Ameri- 
can Indians. Its problem was that prac- 
tically all of these sources were accounts 
of travelers and missionaries, untrained 
and working in a period that antedates 
the present development of cultural 
studies. Not. only were the items of 
information sometimes hard to find, but 
were subject to varying interpretations. 
Only since the writing of the Handbook 
have objective cultural studies done by 
trained personnel begun to appear in any 
great numbers. It seems strange that a 
book that presumably will be used by 
many as an introductory text on South 
America should fail to have a_biblio- 
graphical reference to the important 
studies of Schaden, Wagley, Galvao, 
Ribeiro and others. The illustrative ma- 
terial, including a large percentage of the 
photographs and drawings, come directly 
from the Handbook, so that we may 
conclude that the interpretation of pres- 
ent-day cultures should be considered as 
based upon information available prior 
to 1945. 

An orientation of this work distinctive 
from that of the Handbook, which in- 
creases its interest for readers of PRAC- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, is the emphasis 
on acculturative factors as traced in post- 
Conquest history, This is very neatly 
summed up in the final chapter, but 
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never seems to be outside the focus of 
the authors. 


The linguistic information which the 
authors occasionally insert seems of doubt- 
ful value for the development of their 
theme. Their assertion (p. 16) that the 
classification of South American Indian 
groups is aided by a knowledge of their 
linguistic afhliations seems rather point- 
less when contrasted with observations 
such as that the tropical forest tribes are 
divided among many linguistic families 
(p. 286), and that individual Arawakan 
tribes are culturally more like neighbor- 
ing, linguistically diverse tribes, than they 
are to other Arawak groups (p. 287). 
There is more hunch than fact in the 
statement that the now extinct ““Tapuya” 
tribes of eastern Brazil, about whose lan- 
guages we have no linguistic information, 
belong to the Ge-Pano-Carib family, a 
still unsubstantiated linguistic grouping. 
The fact of the matter is that South 
American linguistic classifications (in this 
case Greenburg’s was used as the basis) 
are made in spite of an almost complete 
lack of reliable data and should be han- 
dled with considerable reserve. 

Readers should be aware of certain 
inadequacies which occur in the book. 
Local terms have been used to apply 
generally throughout the area, contrary 
to the practice of many anthropologists 
working in this field. The term chicha, 
for example, which is the specific name 
of a corn beverage of the Andean area, 
is made to apply to all alcoholic drinks 
found in South America (pp. 84, 304, 
327). Occasionally geographical features 
are misplaced—the Upper Madre de 
Dios River is in Peru, not Bolivia (p. 
114); and present-day locations of tribes 
are wrongly given—the Terena are 
found in Brazil, not Paraguay (p. 289). 
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In a book of this sort a complete index 

would have been of great value. Yet in 

the rather sketchy index that is offered 
listings are far from complete (as for 
instance “shell middens,” mentioned at 
least three times with reference to three 
different areas, but indexed only once). 

This book will undoubtedly become a 
standard introductory text for the study 
of South American Indians. It should be 
regarded as required reading for anyone 
working with the Indian groups of this 
area, and would be helpful also for those 
who will have contact with mestico 
groups. It is hoped that a future edition 
will include bibliographical data sufficient 
to direct the reader to more of the 
important modern studies of present-day 
peoples. 

Segregation and the Bible by Charles 
Everett Tilson. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1958. Cloth, $2.50. Paper 
$1.50. 176 pp. 

Reviewed by 
CHARLES T. BOWMAN and 
JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 
The position of Christian leadership 
to which the United States has risen 
among the nations of the world is being 
challenged today because of the tolerance 
by the church of a social ill, racial segre- 
gation. A contemporary voice against 
such segregation is Dr. Everett Tilson, 

Associate Professor of Biblical Theology, 

Vanderbilt University Divinity School. 
“The primary purpose of this study,” 

Abingdon’s Newsletter states, “is to 

suggest answers to three often-discussed 

questions: Does the Bible demand segre- 
gation? Does it provide precedent to 
support it? And what are the implications 
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of Biblical faith for a Christian approach 
to segregation?” 

From an exegetical perusal of Scripture, 
key verses advanced by segregationists, 
suggesting that God is the originator 
of segregation, are carefully and thought- 
fully evaluated, and found not to support 
segregation based on racial criteria. 


The Bible is found to offer, on the 
other hand, fundamental principles for 
an alternative to segregation based upon 
(a) the character and purpose of God, 
(b) the dignity and responsibility of man, 
and (c) a correct understanding of the 
identity and mission of so-called “chosen 
people.” 

God is the Creator of all men and the 
Redeemer of all who accept him. The 
author does not differentiate between 
“brothers” under the “Fatherhood” of 
God the Creator and “brothers” under 
the “Fatherhood” of God the Redeemer. 
As long as there are those who reject 
Christ, these two will never be identical. 
In Tilson’s context, the former is to be 
understood as arguing against segregation. 

Some may quarrel with the author's 
handling of Noah’s curse on Canaan, 
Granted that there is no possible con- 
nection between the episode and the 
present Negro race, Tilson seems to miss 
the significance of a father’s curse in 
Old Testament times, and of the his- 
torical fulfillment of this one. He treats 
it, instead, as merely the angry expression 
of a drunken old man. 

Despite these and other criticisms which 
do not in the least invalidate his main 
thesis, Dr. Tilson has dealt with questions 
which have long been uppermost in Negro 
thinking, both Christian and non-Chris- 
tian. Thus the volume will prove most 
helpful in aiding many Negroes to modify 
their thinking concerning God's attitude 
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toward them, in clarifying the issues 
regarding the alleged consequences of the 
curse on Canaan the son of Ham, and 


in encouraging them in the legitimacy 


of developing gifts and talents to their 
fullest capacity because of what the Bible 
teaches about the dignity God has given 
all men everywhere. 

Of particular value are many of the 
things the author has to say on our 
present responsibility in regard to the 
segregation question as it faces the in- 
dividual congregation and community. To 
Christians he points out that we cannot 
“shift the burden of our problem to the 
shoulders of some other generation. If 
segregation is wrong, we alone must bear 
the responsibility for the perpetuation of 
a segregated society.” 

Perhaps the most important, and yet 
the simplest and most logical argument 
against commonly heard segregationist 
claims about the Negro is the following: 

The Biblical view of man’s respon- 
sibility may not enable us to sustain 
the charge of falsehood against the 
people who say of the few Negroes 
whom they have known: “They are 
dirty, . . . unmethodical, . . . unpunc- 
tual, and irresponsible; give them 

a cow-house to build and the wall 

will not be straight; give them a 

start in business and they will 

waste their capital, and so on.” 

Factually speaking, these people may 

be quite right. Biblically speaking, 

however, their observation, even if 
factually correct, would still be mor- 
ally irrelevant. The God of the Bible 
does not trim his love to fit the facts 
of an unpleasant situation. He broad- 
casts his love to work the redemption 
of the would-be victims of such 

situations (p. 136). 

These quotations are singled out, not to 
embarrass any Negro friends, but rather 
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to stress the point so ably made by the 
author, namely, that whatever “‘inferior- 
ities” any minority group may be observed 
to have as compared to those setting the 
standard, they cannot be attributed to 
their race. Whenever they are, the result 
of such a misconception is inevitable. The 
minority group is treated in such a way 
as to actually increase the symptoms 
which are thought to make the treatment 
necessary in the first place! 





Language and Psychology, by Samuel 
Reiss. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959, $3.75. 299 pp. 


Reviewed by 
RICHARD C. TURNER 


The study of language, in our time, is 
being characterized by a trend found in 
other areas of knowledge analysis, that 
is, an emphasis on statistics and the many 
mechanical processes that produce these 
statistics. 


In Language and Psychology an at- 
tempt is made to discover how words 
come into being, and, secondly, how they 
are related to a range of meanings. There 
is an emphasis on the psychological ac- 
tivity of idea association. 


The method used is inductive. The 
book is overloaded with lists of words 
with similar sounds and meanings, for 
example, the noise “clap” is given fol- 
lowed by similar sounds with a similar 
meaning: clack, clash, crack, clat, clatter, 
cluck, click, clink, clang. This illustrates 
a cluster of words in the same sound- 
meaning range. The author admits that 
although in English such words imitate 
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the enactment of the sound —that is, 
the word clap sounds like a clap of the 
hands—in another language the same 
word will sound altogether different. This 
leads Reiss to the conclusion that the 
imitative quality is not physical but psy- 
chological (pp. 34-35). 


Ideas are “thought-feeling complexes.” 
Every word does not have a unique, basic 
meaning with various connotations or 
shades of meaning. Rather, there are 
various meanings ascribed to a word 
which are only loosely connected to each 
other (pp. 106, 147). Words can be 
reduced to an essential character but not 
basic meanings. Word-sounds only hint 
at an idea and its meaning must be 
gathered apart from the word-sound. It 
must be gained from the total psycholo- 
gical and cultural context of the people 
who use it. “Every pure idea or abstract 
meaning is the expression of a figurative 
transfer, or a metaphor, from a concrete 
or literal idea, although there need not 
always be a conscious awareness of the 
literal correspondent” (p. 185). Words 
and their meanings come from a generally 
unconscious idea-associating activity. They 
are action sounds (sounds based on ac- 
tions) which lead to existence of ideas 
—mental concepts existing apart from 
physical language. Words do not equal 
ideas but rather a range of ideas “in no 
sense identifiable with the physical lan- 
guage with which they are associated” 
(p. 262). It is a psychological phenome- 
non. 

An appendix illustrates Reiss’ thesis as 
applied to a foreign language —in this 
case Japanese. 

This is a book for those who are espe- 
cially interested in language and theories 
regarding the creation of words and the 
relation between sound and meaning. 
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Must We Introduce Monogamy? by 
Gunnar Helander. Pietermaritzburg, 
S. Africa: Shuter & Shooter, 1958. 
69 pages. 5/-. 

Reviewed by 
CHARLES KRAFT 


In view of the dearth of writing con- 
cerning polygamy and Christian missions 
in Africa, this little booklet comes as a 
very welcome “breath of fresh air.” We 
only hope, with the author, that it is not 
too late to be of help. 


Mr. Helander’s approach is not academ- 
ic nor exhaustive but intensely practical 
and very kind. He does not go into the 
socio-cultural implications of prohibiting 
polygamy (this term is used to mean 
polygyny in the book and in this review). 
Instead he limits himself to a considera- 
tion of whether insistence on monogamy 
stems from Biblical teaching or from 
cultural prejudice. He meets missionaries, 
therefore, more on their own ground than 
some of the rest of us tend to do some- 
times. 


When approaching the subject of polyg- 
amy in discussions with missionaries, it 
is usually quite evident that one is con- 
sidered to be trespassing if one dares 
to question the validity of mission rules 
with regard to the subject. On the other 
hand, however, it is soon discovered that 
the vast majority of disciplinary problems 
in the churches are quite definitely related 
to marriage and family relations. To 
“solve” some of these problems the usual 





Charles Kraft is a member of the 
Church of the Brethren Mission in Ni- 
geria. He has had training in linguistics 
and anthropology at the Kennedy School 
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procedure is to provide more and more 
intricate penal legislation to take care of 
offenders but never to return to a serious 
examination of the root of the trouble. 
Mr. Helander examines the root and finds 
the trouble there. 


He asks, at the outset, two questions: 
(1) Is monogamy the only permissible 
Christian form of marriage? and (2) If 
sO, are missions employing the right 
methods in introducing it? The bulk of 
his treatment relates to the first of these. 


We Europeans take monogamy for 
granted but can we reasonably expect the 
rest of the world to do the same without 
question? 

Monogamy in the young churches 

in South Africa... has usually been 

founded, not on Biblical quotations 
or on any convincing arguments, but 
merely on missionary authority. As 
the missionaries cease to control the 

indigenous churches, there exists a 

definite possibility that some of such 

churches reintroduce (sic) polygamy 
if they have not been convinced of 

the necessity of monogamy (p. 9). 
Some, he says, are showing such tend- 
encies even now. “The Christian Mission 
is really compelled to take up the ques 
tion earnestly and provide the young 
churches with valid arguments” (p. 9). 
We cannot assume that our cultural ideals 
automatically become theirs when they 
come to Christ, we must put ourselves 
in their place, “to whom polygamy is an 
old, respected custom, a definite possible 
alternative” (p. 10). 

He goes on to examine the present 
situation in South Africa. Many mission- 
aries feel that the problem is dead. That, 
says the author, is far from the case, for 

the ideal of polygamy is still alive 

amongst many African Christians. 

... The control exerted by the mis- 
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sionaries is rapidly receding. .. . They 
want to retain Christianity but not 
necessarily the white man’s way of 
life.... Monogamy in the African 
churches is resting on a shaky founda- 
tion (pp. 13-14). 
He asks, in addition, 
Why is the church so strongly against 
polygamy which the Bible seems to 
permit, but allows divorce and re- 
marriage which Christ clearly for- 
bids? Are these not European rather 
than Christian ideas? This apparent 
inconsistency has immensely weak- 
ened the position of the church (p. 
14). 
In short, he traces the insistence on monog- 
amy to our cultural tradition (pre-Chris- 
tian as well as under Christian influence) 
rather than to the Bible. Biblical refer- 
ences to the subject he finds, as have the 
Africans, quite unconvincing. 
Nevertheless, in spite of minor varia- 
tions in approach and at least one im- 
portant missionary dissenter, the missions 
of South Africa have stood solidly against 
the admission of polygamist men into the 
churches, Since the problem does not 
arise in the missionaries’ homelands, few 
theologians have dealt with it and, ap- 
parently, few missionaries have consulted 
those like Thomander (a Swedish Lu- 
theran theologian of the early 19th cen- 
tury) and more recently Barth, who have. 


With regard to supposed Scriptural 
arguments in support of monogamy, the 
author examines all that he finds in use 
concluding that “there is no word in the 
New Testament clearly dealing with the 
question of polygamy” (p. 27). Introduc- 
ing monogamy is, rather, “a question of 
introducing European customs rather than 
Biblical concepts” (p. 39). In fact, to get 
around having to permit polygamy we 
have sanctioned divorce (and, according 
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to Helander, even introduced it where 
it was previously unknown). 


What have we done to the Africans 
in the name of Christianity? (he 
asks). Polygamy which Christ does 
not forbid, we have fought against 
as the greatest of all evils, but divorce 
and remarriage which he does forbid, 
we have introduced. We have truly 
managed to Europeanize them. Mis- 
sion theory should teach us to preach 
the gospel but not our own national 
traditions (p. 40). 


I think the author would agree that 
the absence of N.T. prohibitions of po- 
lygamy does not per se prove that the 
Christian church should not stand against 
it. His point is, rather, that the methods 
used to encourage monogamy betray an 
allegiance more to European cultural 
norms than to any approach on the basis 
of N.T. principles. 


“The African looks on the Bible as a 
lawbook. To him the attitude of the 
mission must appear puzzling” (p. 40). 
How much longer will he take it ‘rom 
us? Does it take a Karl Barth’s insight 
for a white man to realize what the black 
man sees plainly? Barth says, “One could 
honestly not possibly come to the result 
that in this matter (monogamy) we have 
to do with a definite God’s command- 
ment” (quoted p. 18 and p. 43). 


We are thus faced not only with the 
question, Is what we are doing Christian? 
but also with its corollary, Isn't what 
we are doing unchristian? 


It would anyway seem unchristian 
and cruel to force women, married 
to a polygamist and wanting to re- 
main so, to be chased away from 
their husband, and to put the choice 
before a converted husband: divorce 
your wives or stay outside the Chris- 
tian church (p. 51). 
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Mr. Helander arrives at a single con- 
clusion through all of this: 


Monogamy is preferable but not 
absolutely necessary. We can there- 
fore work for its introduction with- 
out fanaticism, without resorting to 
cruel measures and without breaking 

up existing polygamic homes (p. 53). 
This appears to be a logical and fair 
statement of the case. 

Much of Mr. Helander’s encouragement 
for undertaking the writing of this booklet 
came from the results of a questionnaire 
which he sent out to all the main missions 
in South Africa in February 1957. Many 
of the replies given indicate that Helander 
is not alone in his sentiments. He quotes 
from several of these replies in an ap- 
pendix to the book. 

One reply, after acknowledging that 
polygamy is still a problem and observing 
an inclination on the part of the younger 
generation “to go back to the customs of 
their forefathers,” states: 


We see here the tendency of the 
African church to go its own way, 
since no Biblical or other proof for 
the mission policy has been given. 
We see also the disastrous results of 
the mission’s failure to draw a clear 
line between the Christian message 
and European customs (p. 58). 


Many of the replies reflect the tradi- 
tional point of view and acknowledge no 
problem. But on the whole they reveal 
a variety of practice among missions 
which must puzzle the African, and a 
large-scale taking for granted of much 
for which adequate reasons cannot be 
given. The final letter cited, from Super- 
intendent G. Hartmann of the Moravian 
Mission in Cape Province, really lays 
it on the line, however. It reads in part: 

We missionaries do not feel happy 
about this (i.e. the traditional) ap- 


plication of principle of the church 

and regard it as immoral and stupid, 

contrary to the spirit of Christ. 

Europe has no right to set up rules 

and regulations or a code of principles 

for Africa with its own problems, 
principles based on theories although 
on Biblical ground, yet, not appli- 
cable to African conception, and 
more harm is done than good.... 

Polygamists in Africa can never be 

convinced of the necessity of monog- 

amy....I feel that by our narrow 
approach of (sic) the problem in- 

fluenced by European theories, a 

tremendous harm is done to the Afri- 

can people. I myself shall never ask 

a man to dismiss his wives. It is 

cruel, immoral and has nothing to 

do with Christ at all. Nothing but 
stubborn theories, doctrines as hard 
as a stone, without understanding of 
the problem and without love. I have 
done it once in my life and never 

again (pp. 68-69). 

The author concludes, “I agree with 
Superintendent Hartmann” (p. 69). So 
do some of the rest of us. 

This book is not the last word on this 
vital subject. It is to be hoped that many 
more will be courageous enough to write 
about it—a more thorough job with 
more attention given to the African’s 
viewpoint and the effects of mission policy 
on him needs to be done. But this is a 
start (albeit a late one) and the book 
deserves a wide reading. We trust that 
its modest price will be an inducement 
to wide circulation for it. 


Oedipus and Job in West African 
Religion, by Meyer Fortes. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1959. 81 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by 
TIMOTHY M. WARNER 
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This little book is an expansion of the 
Frazer Lecture for 1956 delivered at the 
University of Glasgow in November 1957 
under the title, “The Idea of Destiny in 
West Africa Religions.” It is an attempt 
to relate the good and the evil aspects 
of fate or destiny in West Africa religion 
to parallel ideas which the author finds 
in Oedipus and Job. The Tallensi, among 
whom the author has done field work, are 
used as the primary source of illustrative 
material, 


As is so often the case in West Africa, 
the Tallensi have an inseparable connec- 
tion between ancestor worship and the 
kinship structure of their society. “They 
worship their ancestors because ancestry, 
and more particularly parenthood, is the 
critical and irreducible determinant of 
their whole social structure” (p. 66). A 
person is accepted as a member of society 
when he conforms to the kinship patterns 
and especially the primary relationship of 
parents and children. One who fails in 
these relationships is not personally re- 
sponsible but is the victim of his evil 
Prenatal Destiny. An analogue of this 
is found in Oedipus who, though he 
sought earnestly to achieve his legitimate 
place in society, finally succumbed to his 
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fate, and through mutilating his own eyes 
he blots out his relationships with his 
kin and his society. 

On the other side there is a Good 
Destiny in which benevolence predomi- 
nates and which is centered in every man’s 
Good Destiny shrine. This Destiny “con- 
sists of a unique configuration of ancestors 
who have of their own accord elected to 
exercise specific surveillance over his life- 
cycle, and to whom he is personally ac- 
countable” (p. 46), and it is again closely 
tied to the father-son relationship. The 
author’s attempt to make this fit Job 
seems strained if not inept. He finds in 
Job’s sufferings “severe measures of dis- 
cipline that a father might use to correct 
a son, who, while exemplary in his con- 
duct, was getting too big for his boots 
and arrogating to himself a status equal 
to his father’s; and Job’s salvation might 
be compared to the son’s realizing and 
accepting his filial dependence” (p. 18). 
Even though one cannot accept this inter- 
pretation of Job, that does not detract 
from the over-all value of the book. 

Among other things this book helps 
to underscore the interrelationship be- 
tween kinship systems and religious beliefs 
and practices. Many a missionary has 
begun working away on “the religion” 
of a people only to find that with apparent 
success in that area chaos was created in 
another. Only with an understanding of 
the interworkings of the various elements 
of a culture can an intelligent and ef- 
fective approach be made toward making 
Christianity indigenous in that culture. 





LETTERS 


Ministry of Healing 
and Modern Medicine 


The editorial “Some Questions about 
Missionary Medicine’! was very interest- 
ing. As a medical missionary working 
with the Evangelical Union of South 
America in Peru, and just now at home 
on furlough, I have been trying to sort 
out my ideas on the future of our work. 
Our field of service is among the Indians 
in the Andes of Southern Peru and we 
have no massive problem of disease, such 
as is met with in the jungle, and there 
is a Government Medical Service. We are 
therefore in a position to think out just 
what is our function as medical mission- 
aries in relation to our whole missionary 
program. 

Dr. R. G. Cochrane, who is a world 
authority on leprosy, having spent most 
of his life as a missionary in India, in 
his paper entitled “A Memorandum on 
the Medical Missionary Enterprise” says: 
“...Equating the ministry of healing in 
such a large measure with modern medi- 
cine...is surely only placing a respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of the younger 
churches which they are not able to bear, 
and at a time when purely church hos- 
pitals are disappearing in the West.” 
This statement has been something of a 
revelation to me. It should have been 
obvious that the ministry of healing in 
a primitive society could never be equated 
with a modern mission hospital, and Dr. 
Dooley seems to have come much nearer 
to the answer to what should be our 
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approach in his willingness to work in 
with the local ideas of medical practice. 

I understand that in parts of Mexico 
the government doctors have tried co- 
operating with the local ‘medicine men’ 
with considerable success (my information 
on this came from Mr. George Cowan 
of the Wycliffe Bible Translators). There 
it would seem that success with modern 
antibiotics has reduced the tendency to 
resort to spiritism, I wonder if you have 
any further information on this? 

Please keep this question of the func- 
tion of a modern missionary program to 
the fore in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Many thanks for a most helpful publica- 
tion. 

D. T. MILNEs, M.D. 
Bristol, England 


Contribution of Anthropology 
to Theology 

I was interested in William A. Smal- 
ley’s comments on segregation in “The 
Moral Implications of Social Structure,” 
PA Vol. 6, No. 3 (May-June, 1959). 
The question came to me whether or 
not there might be a structural difference 
(on his level of abstraction) between 
voluntary and involuntary segregation: 
the former being that of the French 
Canadians, for example, and the latter 
that of American Negroes. From the 
point of view of the cultures in which 
types of segregation function, there 
certainly appear to be configurational dif- 
ferences between the two — differences 
beyond which I am not sure his level of 
abstraction reaches. 

Eugene A. Nida’s essay, “Are We 
Really Monotheists?” in Vol. 6, No. 2 
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(March-April, 1959), is the best exposi- 
tion of that subject I have ever read. As 
I read it I began wondering if anthro- 
pology is not making the same stimulat- 
ing contribution to theology as it has 
to sociology, and especially, psychology. 


PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Although I am not acquainted with recent 
works in theology, I should think the 
time was ripe for an anthropologically 
oriented theological treatise to be written. 

H. WaAbDE SEAFORD, JR. 
Concord, Mass. 
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